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“Monsieur Aimery Jouvelle, why don’t you bow to 
mer 
“Madame, I am so sorry . . . I really didn’t see. 
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“Didn’t see me? In this narrow alley! You looked 


at me twice.” 
“IT . . . I was preoccupied, probably. . . .” 
“Be frank. ... . You looked away because one is 


not supposed to recognize a lady when one meets her 
at ten in the morning—in a strange part of town. You 
happen to run into me in the Passage d’Eupatoria 
. and you pass by . . . without having seen me 
Pe. discrectly. . . . You're delighttulx’ 
Madame Vannetty looked at the young man nerv- 
ously. He raised his arms half-way and let them fall 
again in a baffled gesture. 
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“Madame . . . really. . . . You attribute such 
extraordinary thoughts to me that I can find no words 
to justify myself. And it would be unpardonable of me 
to seek a defense. . . . How do you do? I have never 
seen you look prettier than this morning. That grey 
gown with its white trimmings is a masterpiece. 
Whose model is it? But don’t tell me; I can guess. 
Ah! Madame, I deeply regretted that I was unable to 
attend the party Monday since I know you made a 
brief appearance about ten o’clock. Shall I have the 
pleasure of seeing you tomorrow at the Rue de Marig- 
nan? I was planning to excuse myself but if I were 
certain you were going to be there, I should give up 
everything else in order to have the pleasure of kissing 
your hand.” 

‘He is astounding! . . . I let you go on in the 
hope that you will become involved in your own ex- 
planations,—and you submerge the conversation in a 
deluge of banalities. . . . Have you a clear con- 
science P”’ 

“Now 

“And where are you coming from at such an hour, 
in such a part of town?” 

“T understand now why you accused me of being 
suspicious !”” 

““Answer me.” 
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“You shall be satisfied. It is a plot. The conspira- 
torsareasseimbled) 4 2” 

“Here? . . . No, you’re joking. Be serious. What 
are you doing so far from the Madeleine?” 

“The Government has sent me on an anthropo- 
logical expedition among the natives of Belleville.” 

“Will you be serious or must I beat you! I saw you 
come out of that black house, at the corner of the 
passage. Whom do you know there?”’ 

“A charming little girl, blonde and pale, whom the 
State has authorized to live by her smiles.” 

‘There isn’t a word of truth in what you're telling 
me. In the first place, that house is inhabited by la- 
borers and their families, and I can answer for them; 
they would not stand for the presence of such a person 
in their midst. Furthermore, you dined at General 
Fels’ yesterday and would still be wearing your even- 
ing clothes if you had not slept in your own house. You 
are dressed for the morning, blue suit, grey hat, 
teen es? 

She recoiled two paces and cried out: 

“Good God!” 

A silence followed, and then she broke into laugh- 
Fete 

“Oh! This is amusing! My Lord! How funny it 


is. . . . Come, follow me, let us get away quickly. 
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I don’t want anyone to see us.” She laughed again. 
‘Madame, I don’t in the least understand. . . .” 
“The cane with the monkey’s head. . . . Is it 

yours? Does it belong to you? Of course,—and the 

suit, the hat, the tie, the waistcoat, the trousers, the 
boots; everything they described to me!” 

Then in a tone of mingled irony, tenderness and 
indulgence, she articulated solemnly: 

“You are the Meacenas of the Quartier Notre- 
Dame-de-la-Croix!”’ 

Aimery bowed, undismayed: 

“T did not know that I was the proud possessor of 
such a resounding appellation, Madame. . . . What 
was it? . . . A splendid title for a young man who 
is neither a cabinet official, a hospital interne, a petty 
officer, nor a vicar. ‘Meacenas of the Quartier Notre- 
Dame-de-la-Croix!’ Well, when my family hears of 
this, my uncles will no longer be able to say that I am 
of no account!”’ 

A woman passing by, interrupted them in the midst 
of a burst of mad laughter which they suppressed too 
late. 

“Good day, Madame Vannett. Good day, dear kind 
gentleman! But you know each other, then?” 

“No,” said Aimery. “I was asking Madame the 
way to Buttes-Chaumont.”’ 
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“You've only togoup. Through the Rue Piat, that’s 
the shortest way. . . .” 

As soon as the woman had gone, Madame Van- 
netty’s laugh rang out again. 

“In all probability, you do not understand why I 
am so amused. Come . . . everyone here knows who 
I am. We can chat a bit, farther on . . . at Buttes- 
Chaumont, if you will, since you asked the way there.” 

The Passage d’Eupatoria and the Passage Notre- 
Dame-de-la-Croix are two flowery pathways of old 
Ménilmontant, an almost unexplored village which 
extends from the Rue de Belleville to Pére-Lachaise. 
Parisians seldom go beyond the Faubourg Montmarte; 
more rarely still beyond the Ambigu, even in their 
farthest wanderings; and it may be said that the Place 
de la République is the extreme limit of their excur- 
sions. It is still a long walk through strange districts 
before one reaches the church in whose shadow the 
two sinuous Passages wind toward the Buttes. 

They are bordered with little gardens, but an auto- 
mobile could never pass between their old wooden 
fences. They are verdant alleys fringed with impover- 
ished orchards, a few fruit trees, and here and there 
young flowers twisted about senile wooden posts. 
The natives form a tribe apart, they never descend 
into Paris; no more does Paris climb up to them. An 
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atmosphere of silence, of happiness that is almost ap- 
parent, spreads over this hamlet of Parisian peasants, 
and mingles with the odour of sweet-peas and of a 
few white syringas. 

When Madame Vannetty had reached the summit 
she turned to Aimery Jouvelle and said: 

“You know, I have come here once a week for 
eighteen months. My family has always been inter- 
ested in the poor of Ménilmontant; I do not know 
why they chose Ménilmontant rather than Vaugirard 
or Epinettes; it is a tradition of ours. We have all the 
necessary information about the genuinely poor fam- 
ilies, those who deserve assistance, and we keep them 
from suffering, to the extent of our fortune. But as the 
neighbourhood is very wretched and our protégés are 
very numerous, we are usually unable to give more 
than a few pieces of silver at each call, except in cases 
of illness or dispossession. I find a great deal of pleas- 
ure in continuing my grandmother’s customs here. 
Two of my cousins and a few friends also give their 
time to this work.”’ 

“Our Tuesdays among the proletariat had all been 
exactly alike, when suddenly we discovered an inex- 
plicable change in living conditions among several of 
our unfortunates. Where bread and wood had once 
been lacking, we found glass cupboards, amber pipes, 
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silver watches, bicycles, silk skirts, sewing machines, 
in short, everything that makes for luxury in Ménil- 
montant, and we finally found out that in the garrets 
where we had left a few sous, an unknown young man 
was passing after us, distributing hundred franc notes. 
His name? He would not tell. His address? He was 
even more reticent. His description? Hair of an un- 
certain shade between light and dark, an indecisive 
moustache, eyes that were perhaps blue, perhaps 
green,—and no outstanding characteristics. Find me 
my unknown hero among the three million men who 
might answer to such a description! The costume was 
hardly more characteristic. The cane alone. . . 
Well! It has given you away, that cane you are shak- 
ing so nervously because my panegyric bores you. 
Don’t deny it, you are the Unknown!”’ 

“Yes, Madame, I am the Unknown. But I had 
dreamed of always remaining the Unknown, the 
Masked Man, the Sword of Mystery, the Shadowy 
Hand, the Chevalier du Lac. It has been my vocation 
since birth. Take care or I shall suddenly disappear 
from the middle of the Rue Piat with a blasphemous 
imprecation and an odour of sulphuric acid!”’ 

“Just listen to your own remarks, and tell me if I 
ought to believe my eyes when I meet you one fine 


fie 


morning, transformed into the saviour of the poor 
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She glanced furtively at him and succumbed once 
more to an attack of the same mad laughter which 
had seized her twice before. 

“I am laughing,” she said at length, “because I 
cannot keep from thinking of Lady Willowood’s re- 
ception, where I saw you last winter. You were the 
first to leave the smoking-room—to Join the ladies in 
the salon. From the moment you entered, the conver- 
sation took a frightful trend. You have the reputation 
of telling ladies stories which were not intended for 
their ears. I imagine you are not unaware of this? But 
since everyone insists that you tell them very well and 
that you have the knack of making them acceptable, 
one is supposed to blush, but not to take umbrage at 
your remarks. You abuse your privilege cruelly. That 
evening, I almost left the room.” 

“T cannot imagine what I may have said.” 

“A box with green ribbons that had come from 
Japan was involved. . . . That strikes an answering 
chord, doesn’t it? . . . ‘Something’ for thoughtful 
young girls to meditate over. . . . But you didn’t 
expect me to describe it to you? . . . You spoke be- 
hind a fan in order not to be overheard by a certain 
beautiful person who was turning over an album at a 
table nearby. It was Mademoiselle de Vieux-Cernay. 
Her little friends called her ‘Mademoiselle des Yeux 
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Cernés,’ when nicknames were the fad. . . . I was 
watching her while you spoke. She turned red, then 
pale, then crimson. She didn’t miss a word of the 
abominable details you retailed one by one, letting us 
ask you questions, roué that you are, as if you wanted 
to make us responsible for the subject and its develop- 
ments. That evening, she would have given more than 
her virtue for your ‘something’ . . . if you didn’t 
seduce her the next day. . . .” 

“Mademoiselle de Vieux-Cernay? But she should 
be seduced only in dreams.” 

“Be still, you’re saying scandalous things... . 
And when I think of that short scene, when I see M. 
Aimery Jouvelle in the Faubourg tempting devout 
young girls to the most mortal of sin,—and then at 
Ménilmontant, I see this same M. Aimery Jouvelle 
distributing sewing-machines to working women, it 
seems so unheard-of, so mad, so funny. . . . 

“And you know only one of my secrets. How would 
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you feel if you knew the others?” 

“Don’t try to change the subject! You are dis- 
covered—and I was the one to trap you.” 

“‘T am the most fortunate of foxes, Madame, to have 
been trapped by you. I ask but to be devoured.” 

Madame Vannetty curled her upper lip and showed 
her teeth: “Take care!”’ 

II 


He fixed his gaze upon her with a strange expres- 
sion, his eyes smiling and his mouth closed. He looked 
at her as men do when they see much farther than the 
women they look upon; when they plunge their eyes 
into the depths of an intimate future, a future that 
will perhaps be eternal. 

In that flash of silent reverie, thought acquires an 
extraordinary rapidity, as in a dream. Aimery looked 
first into the very depths of the young woman’s soul, 
through the blue of her great, pure, frank eyes. He 
knew her for what she was. Then his gaze wandered 
over her blonde hair, that true blonde which might 
be called the blonde of France; he admired her well- 
shaped nose, her fine mouth that was so sweet to the 
sight, her ears, shaped like little masterpieces. Then, 
with no idea of being brutal or familiar, but surren- 
dering himself to the grip of his errant imagination, 
he mentally disrobed the young woman, opened her 
gown, pictured her nudity, tall, slender and wholly 
white. He remembered her arms; her shoulders; her 
breasts, that he had seen one evening when she wore 
a low gown. Their beauty was apparent to him now 
for the first time. Madame Vannetty’s charming body 
floated before him for an instant, like a dream nearing 
realization, then it dissappeared. 
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“T was in love with you, Madame,” said Aimery, 
“two years before I met you.” 

“Explain this miracle.” 

“In love with your name.” 

“With Psyche?” 

“Psyche.” 
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THE BLUE SKY 


That morning’s clear sky was pure as the eyes of 
Psyche Vannetty. For the first time in six long foggy 
months, the immense pale grey pall which planes over 
Paris all through the sad winter had vanished before 
the golden sunshine. 

The air was lighter and faces were happier. In this 
limpid atmosphere the streets were rejuvenated. 
Women passed by in rose-coloured jackets. Street boys 
whistled their tunes. All the windows were open and 
the terraces peopled with drinkers. A growing breeze 
fled by, a wind so diaphanous and virginal that it 
seemed to come from Heaven. 

And when they had passed the gate of the Park: 

“Ohbh . . . !” said Psyche, raising her hand. 

She turned aside her long head, and with a long 
circular gesture which included all of Nature, she 
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murmured with a smile of ecstasy: “Spring!” 

Aimery had grown grave: 

“Tt is not here yet. It is here already,” he said. “See 
this mound of grass that is turning green; it rises, 
trembling about the leafless trees. The earth brings 
forth resurrections; these woods that seemed but fag- 
gots yesterday are living beings once again; the chest- 
nuts are covered with enormous buds, big as branches, 
viscous as molluscs withdrawn from their shells, and 
green as all hope. Ah! the vigour, the joy, and beauty 
of all that! A summer’s day, however triumphant, 
could never affect me as much. Alas! how beautiful 
it is! What joyous youth, what explosion of desire all 
about us!”’ 

“And the birds!”’ said Psyche, “‘and the birds. Do 
you hear the birds!” 

She held out her hands. 

“In this weather, I feel like a girl again. I want to 
play, run in the alleys, roll on the grass, stain my 
stockings red, eat the flowers. Let us walk quickly. 
Let us climb to the little temple on the summit of 
the Park, on the crest of that rocky islet. The sky’s 
colour is adorable, and up there we shall be in the 
shade in the midst of all this light. Which of us will 
reach there farst?”’ 

They went. The sky grew bigger. 
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It was so deep a blue that the very countryside took 
on an Italian coloration. A sunny sky cannot be visu- 
alized in dreams or in memory; it is a glory that open 
eyes can face, but closed eyes retain only the dazzle 
and decline. Aimery looked at it as he walked. This 
Springtime blue was linked in his memory with un- 
forgettable joys. All of them, one by one, returned 
from the depths of the past; were reborn as quick and 
fresh as before, opened up their wings again, and 
mingled brilliantly with the great celestial brightness, 
which was extending to infinite proportions his cup 
of future happiness. 

When they had reached the summit, the whole sky 
surrounded them, and like a traveler discovering the 
sea, Aimery stopped and straightened himself in the 
intoxication of reconquering the azure. 

Psyche sighed. 

“The pathway ends,” she said in a melancholy 
tone. “Ah! but my hope went far beyond! these 
moments of life wound me, when I have felt myself 
exalted toward a goal which afterwards eludes me or 
is metamorphosed. . . . Where is the Springtime? 
Where is he, he who moved me so deeply when I felt 
him pass across the trees and ruffle my hair? .. . 
We tremble, we start off, we are inflamed, we believe 
the enjoyment will be beautiful, because the desire was 
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great—and desire breaks like waves upon the beach, 
like waters raised in vain by a wind that’s fleeing al- 
ways farther on. Si 

“Why don’t you follow him?” said Aimery. “Why 
don’t you let him lead your The way does not end 
here, you know. It is here that it begins and here that 
it awaits you! it is free, it is yours. ue 

‘No, you do not understand. I shall not take that 
roads 

“Tt is the only one.” 

‘Say no more. I was on the point of becoming your 
sincere friend—and you are going to discourage me.” 

‘There is no other way into the terrestrial para- 
dise, ® 

“You are mistaken. Or rather, you want me to be 
mistaken, for you know better than anyone that there 
are other roads to exaltation, since you are a poet. 
Everything is not that. . . .” 

“Everything takes its beauty from it!”’ 

‘No. And a moment ago, you did not think so. 
Your feeling at the Park gate, your emotion before 
the marvels of earth and sky, your passion was not 
love!” 

“Tt took three minutes.”’ 

“You are quick. I ask three years to reach the point 
that you have reached—and then I promise nothing.” 
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“So angry over an opinion on the roads to Para- 
diser 7 

“This first awakening of Springtime is an hour I 
cannot live through without being moved to the 
depths of my heart; it upsets me, transports me; but 
this aspiration is addressed to all there is of the un- 
known above us, about us, in the odours of the woods, 
in the light of heaven, in that divine trembling which 
invades me, and which I adore above all the rest be- 
cause it is mysterious. I do not know where it comes 
from nor towards what ideal its force would lead me. 
I do not understand it. I experience it. It is sweet to 
me. . . . And when I tell you of it, then you trans- 
late: ‘I love you!’ ”’ 

“You said: ‘I love!’ It is not the same. But you 
cried aloud! What is love, good God, if it is not what 
you are feeling now?” 

“Love! do you believe that I am not besieged by 
it? Does life in Paris ever permit young women to 
forget its voice? I do not surrender to it. I shall never 
give in to it. Is love any the less bold on that account? 

. . If you could only experience. . . . It 1s a con- 
stant persecution. .. . I am dining; an unknown leg 
seeks mine and takes possession of it as though we were 
in the obscurity of a bed. I dance; there is always a 
hand that feels my corsage, a hand pretending to be 
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distraught or heedless, but which turns inguiringly, 
changes its place, a hand which knows my thigh and 
soon will touch my bosom. I rest; some guest or other 
sits at my side and leans on me with all his body. He 
speaks into my ear, he looks at me so closely that my 
décolletage belongs to him—and immediately, it’s 
the: ‘Will you? ... When? ... Tomorrow? .. .’ 
that my dancing partner has already said, and that my 
dinner partner conveys to me. I go into the street; the 
shameless masher accosts me and melts into my shad- 
ow. He will not leave me. I walk quickly, he hastens 
his steps; I enter a shop, he enters with me; I change 
from one side of the street to another, he precedes me; 
I return upon my steps; fly, he is there, he is always 
there, he stands on the steps when I ring at my own 
door! Ah, the horror of it! . . . And what more is 
there to tell? Shameful contacts forced upon me in 
crowds. The still more shameful memory of the hus- 
band that my father gave me. . . . That is what love 
has been in my life. . . . There are evenings when I 
come home overwhelmed with disgust, with boredom, 
and . . . something I can’t explain which reduces me 
to tears... for after all, we have senses even if we are 
not here on earth in order to obey them. This constant 
resistance is enough to drive one mad! Then I try to 
escape this obsession. I refuse to think of it. I control 
De. 


myself. Life is so vast and the soul is so valiant! I pray. 
I give myself up to these charities which do me more 
good than the poor. I absorb myself in a book, a pic- 
ture, a landscape, almost anything: so that I may for- 
get man and the kiss I do not want. . 

“Well . . .,” she continued in a different tone, 
“you alone had never spoken to me of love. . . . I 
have already told you that in a way quite foreign to 
my feelings,—but my nerves are tangling all my 
words today. . . . You alone had spared me. How 
grateful I was! And that was not all! I happened to 
discover a secret which brought us close together; 
then the same emotion transported both of us. . . . 
I smiled at you . . . held out my hand to you... . 
I thought that I had at last found a friend to whom I 
might open my heart without having to open my cor- 
set. . . . You see that I am telling you everything. 
me -eciL then-you too. 2, 2" youtoos.ts i" 

Her lips trembled. A shudder ran through her from 
head to knee, and with a feeble gesture, she turned her 
head to weep. 


Aimery finally ventured to understand. It was not 
a question of converting Psyche to the sentiments she 
inspired, but of converting her to those she was already 
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experiencing with the keenest intensity, without ad- 
mitting it, without even knowing it. 

This woman of twenty-four was, at heart, an utter 
virgin. Her intelligence, the quality of her mind, the 
delicacy of her soul and thought, far from enlighten- 
ing her upon the subject of her own affections, had on 
the contrary deceived her; and in matters of love she 
reasoned like a child capable of ignoring that she 1s 
mad about her cousin. All passionate experience, all 
education of the senses, were equally lacking to her 
history. Her amorous difficulties were immediately 
transposed into intellectual music, and she could no 
longer recognize them through their disguise in the 
murmuring of her reverie. 

Stull in tears, she had seated herself upon the cir- 
cular bench beyond which the horizon extended. This 
momentary weakness had broken her attitude. A 
woman who lets herself go and shows her tears has 
lost all charm, for she has lost the charm of her eyes. 
Psyche could control herself no longer. Her neck was 
bent, her shoulders drooped, her figure was relaxed, 
her hands hung listlessly; she sat there like a teacher 
who has finished the lesson in posture. Her gown 
looked different. Her hat seemed crushed. Six long 
melancholy ribs hung down from her slipping parasol. 

Psyche™.. .” said Amery. 
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And when she heard him call her by her given 
name, she made no movement of surprise. 

He tried to catch her eye. 

“Psyche, I am not the cause of your weeping.” 

‘‘No,—1t is not you.” 

“Nor anyone! But Love himself unrecognized 
within you.” 

“The love of whom, in Heaven’s name?” 

“Of whom? You are saying senseless things! Do 
you believe Love addresses himself to any one person? 
Is the Spring in this Park made for the gardener who 
waters it? Is that man over there made for the girl 
who is speaking to him so ecstatically; and if he were 
nonexistent, would she never have loved? You do not 
know what Love is, and you think you have escaped 
him, but he has you completely in thrall.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, weakly. 

For an instant he hesitated, and then continued 
with a smile; “Listen, You know the legend of 
Psyche, your patroness?”’ 

“T did not know that she was ever canonized,”’ she 
smiled, vaguely. 

“Psyche, like yourself, was ravished by a mysterious 
- youth who would neither tell his name nor show his 
face—and she was his before she knew that this un- 
known was—Eros.”’ 
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“But mine is more mysterious still, for nothing 
warns me of his presence. My tears, you say? If it is 
he who caused my tears I would rather not know him. 
I am unhappier this morning than I have ever been.” 

‘He gives us so much joy, he may take the privi- 
lege of making us suffer too.” 

‘And what joys has he given me? I have no hus- 
band, if indeed I ever could have been said to have 
one. I have no lover, I have no friends. I live alone, 
miserably alone. . . .” 

‘Alone with him. Your eyes are shining; it is be- 
cause he brightens them. Your cheek reddens, it 1s 
because he touches it. He makes you smile, and he 
makes you sigh. Whenever a thought stirs you, when 
you tremble, he is there. When you listen to the pleas- 
ing sound of violins, and you enjoy it, you are in love. 
When you inhale a perfume that attracts you, you are 
in love. When you admire sunset on the river, day- 
light on the sea, springtime in the fields, or autumn 
in the woods, it is love transforming all strange nature, 
rendering it moving like human passion, and _har- 
monizing it with your passion. He is the Sacred Blood 
which makes you understand the murmurs of the for- 
est and the voices of the birds. He is everything that 
exalts you above reality, and everything that leads you 
beyond dreams. Do not try to flee from him, he is all- 
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powerful: there is much more than joy and more than 
sadness in his hands. He never tells his name,—but 
he is your lover as he is your master. Nothing will 
hinder his ardent approach. When you feel all your 
youth swelling in your breast and burning upon your 
lips, he is transfiguring you; and in your dark bed, 
within your arms, Psyche, when the last glimmering 
light is extinguished, he is listening to your weeping.” 

She hid her face in her quivering fingers. Gently, 
he took the other hand which seemed to sleep within 
the hollow of her skirt, and put one knee upon the 
stony bench. 

“Psyche, do you feel that he is there, between your 
hand and mine?” 

“Ts it he?”’ she murmured. 

And an undulation slow as a sigh straightened her 
bent form for an instant. 

He continued, still closer to her and tightening the 
grasp of his fingers: 

“Do you understand now why I could not bear to 
have you give the name of ‘Love’ to caprice, low gal- 
lantry, brutal and cold flirtation, and tolerated inso- 
lence,—all that you hate, all that I despise.—and why 
you are cruel to have said to me: ‘You too?’ Do you 
understand that between us there is an incomparable 
feeling which surpasses our sensations and our 
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thoughts, a wholly pure emotion, a current of energy, 
of happiness and beauty that I welcome with all my 
strength because I feel that I am greater under its 
influence, prouder to be alive, worthier of you,—and 
because a joy like this comes to us from such idealistic 
and vertiginous heights that I scent in it a divine 
breathn Will you sa. #* 

“For pity, ask nothing of me! I listen; that is all 
that I can do.” 

She sobbed suddenly, then mastered herself, and 
with her two closed hands pressed her handkerchief 
to her eyes. 

Aimery took her knees and bent over her. 

OY Ouateinee. fe said, 

“T am not a widow.” 

“You are freer than a widow, for she is bound to 
a memory; freer than a married woman, for she owes 
herself to a husband; freer than a young girl, for she 
is subject to her parents or her tutors. There is no 
liberty that equals yours. Nothing in the world can 
restrain you but yourself.” 

“That would be enough.”’ 

“When Love wills it, that will be nothing, Psyche. 
Love is stronger than you.” 

“Is he stronger than my Faith? That is what has 
sustained me until now in spite of everything. I have 
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no other refuge. I beg you, do not close that one 
against me. What would I have left, if I no longer had 
thatr> 

“But you will keep it! Who wants to tear it from 
your Your faith has sustained you against the debase- 
ment of worldly debauchery. But it will not fight 
against Love, Love such as you experience, such as I 
feel, for Love and Faith are but a single virtue whose 
ecstasy changes in the name but does not alter. Be- 
tween Martha and Mary, you must not choose 
Martha,—your faith forbids it. Love, Psyche, you are 
free. Love in sight of all the world, and search the 
Scriptures for one single word of condemnation; you 
will not find that word!” 

“You dismay me. What do you want with me?” 

She finally looked at him with eyes made larger by 
anxiety, and by her expression she seemed rather to 
expect a death-decree than words of love. 

He told her, simply. ““To go away with you.” 


eGoawayl. . 

“This very evening.” 

“T can no longer trust my hearing. . . . I am go- 
ing mad. . . . You want me to go away with your 
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. . But how can you think. .. . 
“Listen to me. For two years, I have had an estate. 
Not the one which my father left me in Champagne; 
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but another, in the West, twelve hours’ journey from 
here: a park, woods, lakes, a river and a castle, com- 
pletely isolated from the world. Spring is born there 
only a few days after ours. As though the machine 
which marks the passage of time had made two whole 
turns backward, we shall relive beneath other skies, 
this Spring morning that we have lost because it came 
too quickly for us. And this new Spring shall unfold 
for your eyes alone.” 

“You are dreaming!” 

“T shall not let you speak! When I leave you, I shall 
engage a compartment on the nine o'clock express. | 
shall send you the number by special delivery. I shall 
arrive at the station this evening an hour before time, 
—and you, when it is your pleasure to.” 

“Do not count on it.” 

‘“The motor will follow in the baggage car and take 
us in the morning to a world where nothing will hap- 
pen except at your command. Where I will not even 
follow you if it is not your wish. A little while ago, 
you said to me: “There are other roads to exaltation 
besides that of the senses.’ You shall decide that ques- 
tion according to Spring’s counseling. We found to- 
day that the same emotions moved us both and that 
eternal things brought us together apart from life. You 
have given me your friendship: I depend only on that 
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when I ask you to leave tonight,—not to subject our 
destinies to all the perils of hope and to an inaccessible 
future.” 

“T shall never have a lover. I have sworn it.” 

“Only your presence is necessary to my happiness.” 

“In the eyes of the world, my presence or my love 
would be judged in the same way.” 

The young man leaped to his feet. 

“In the eyes of the world! That is what I hear from 
your lips after a scene like this? You are young, you 
are your own mistress, all frankness is within your 
eyes, all loyalty in your hand,—and you would have 
me think that I could take you away if Madame X 
..., who has had ten lovers . . ., would not be offended 
over yours! That is the final argument you were keep- 
ing for me, the impenetrable barrier from behind 
whose shelter you would tell me, no! You surrender 
to a world that you despise rather than to your heart!” 

“T am broken,” said Psyche. 

“Will it even know where you are, this spying 
world that has such meager information upon the sub- 
jects about which it is most avid? Can’t a woman leave 
Paris for a week without arousing people’s attention? 
I ask one week, one week at your feet. Then I shall 
kill myself; the world will see you again.” 

“My God! What are you saying!” 
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She had risen. “Ah! my dear,” she continued, 
sadly, “you can see what happens. See what this new- 
born love that you told me was such a joy has cost us 
already: I am in tears; you think of death. Is that the 
road to happiness?”’ 

ess: 

She shook her head. 

“T do not want to follow it. Good-by, my dear. I 
shall always think of this morning that we lived to- 
gether; but you,—forget it. That will not be difficult. 
Your memory has lost many others: men’s feelings 
are so diffuse! . . . Forget our meeting and forget 
what I have said to you, for I spoke very badly. I feel 
that I am altogether crushed. . . . Have pity, let me 
go. . . . I put all of my strength into my resistance 
and I have no more to say,—except that my hand goes 
out to you. .. . Be kind, and do not come with me.” 


She went down the winding pathway and followed 
a chance alley. . . . Her head fell alternately upon 
one shoulder then upon another, like a weight that 
was too heavy to bear. She passed slowly behind a 
clump of green lilacs, reappeared, crossed a bridge, 
diminished in the distance. Her grey gown was almost 
lost in the pale mist that covers Paris at all times of 
day, but Aimery saw no one but her, among the trees 
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and passers-by. When she had disappeared, his eyes 
closed. 

Then he clenched his fists, shook his head and 
walked away with pounding steps: 


“T am mad about her!” he cried within himself. 
“She will go.” 
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Aimery left the park with rapid steps and entered 
the motor that was waiting in the Place du Combat. 

Madame Vannetty had declared unmistakably that 
she would not follow him, that she would never take 
a lover. 

An interview that ends that way is not always hope- 
less, but it certainly does not indicate that the beloved 
woman will lend herself to an abduction that very 
evening. The chances of success were doubtful for the 
future, and nil for the night. None the less, Aimery 
did not seem disturbed. When he said: “I am mad 
about her; she will go,” he established a logical rela- 
tion between the two parts of the sentence, like cer- 
tain travellers who say, ingenuously: “I shall travel 
tomorrow: the weather will be fine.’’ Such are the 
charms of optimism. 
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So, he would make his plans for their departure 
although the most adventurous gambler would not 
have taken it at a hundred to one. What time was 
it? Half past twelve. He said to his chauffeur: 

Lhe Gare-d Oisay. 

And seating himself in the left-hand corner of the 
car, he left the right to an invisible Psyche. 

When one opens battle one must have Nature on 
his side, and take the weather as an ally: that is the 
whole art of tactics. Such an army was conquered by 
dust, and such another by snow. Aimery had heaven 
on his side; not the religious heaven that exterminated 
the Amalechites, but that sky which does so much to 
throw lovers into each other’s arms. On such a morn- 
ing it was natural that a woman’s resistance could not 
endure, and if a man were fortunate enough to find 
himself in her path, and had the time to besiege her, 
the ardour to convince her, she had surrendered in 
advance. He said to Psyche: ““You shall decide accord- 
ing to Spring’s counseling,’ and to himself had 
added: “I have an ally so redoubtable that you are 
powerless against him.”’ 

With extraordinary confidence he entered the sta- 
tion and engaged a compartment. From there, he 
went to a florist where he ordered, for the evening, 
white lilacs, roses from Nice, anthurium and hydran- 
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geas. Then he was driven home, for now he must 
write Psyche as soon as possible,—and first he must 
ascertain her address. He did not know even where 
she lived. 

Write to her! His heart leaped. That first letter, the 
source, the origin of that unknown future, the en- 
velope which would always be on the top of the bun- 
dle of letters, under the knot of ribbon; the letter 
which would be reopened later on with greater love 
or greater revulsion, and the phrase: ‘“‘Everything 
began with this!” 

And what a task! to give the time the train left, 
the number of the car, the letter of the compartment, 
the name of the station, and—what more? Advice 
about registering the baggage! and to harmonize all 
that in a theme of passion by contrapuntal artifices. 
To write in such a well-balanced style that Psyche 
would find no assurance in his letter that could offend 
her and no doubt that could make her hesitate or 
refrain from coming! What delicate perils in one ar- 
dent page! 

The motor started up the silent Rue d’Aguesseau, 
passed through a fenced garden and stopped before a 
double staircase. 

Aimery was already ascending the steps of his 
house when his valet met him. 
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“Monsieur . . . Madame is already here.”’ 

““Madame?”’ 

“She came half an hour ago, Monsieur.” 

‘“What is today?” 

“Tuesday, Monsieur.” 

“Tuesday? . .. True, she is lunching with me. I 
had completely forgotten. Where is shen 

“Tn Madame’s boudoir, Monsieur.”’ 

“Is she impatient?” 

‘No, Monsieur. Madame has been playing with the 
monkey.” 

“Good, I shall not be up for ten minutes; I have 
a letter to write in my study. If Madame asks for me, 
you will come and tell me.”’ 


Two years before, Aimery had come back from 
Egypt, when the season was well over, on an almost 
deserted steamer. He happened to sit at table next to 
a strange girl who had the complexion of a mulatto 
and features that were almost European: her nose was 
delicate and her eyes were long. 

Those eyes beguiled Aimery from the moment he 
met their glance. Between shaded lids, naturally edged 
with black, they smiled a very tender smile, they were 
moist, curved in an arc, and so voluptuous that they 
seemed always to be murmuring thanks for the su- 
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preme pleasure. Her black hair was abundant and 
fine, her brows and lashes very long, her lips rich, her 
throat delicate. A little opening was pierced through 
her right nostril. 

After dinner, Aimery followed the girl to the deck. 
They chatted. 

She had been born in Pondichery of a Philippino 
father and a Hindu mother, both of mixed blood. 
Everything was mingled in her ancestry, Dravidian, 
Hindu, Spanish, Arabian and Malay; certain native 
colorations had left their negroid stigmata upon her 
long fingers. She was called Aracoeli. 

Aracoeli spoke two languages, French and Tamoul, 
and professed two religions—which is a great deal in 
an age when so many honest girls have none. While 
her father taught her the Catholic catechism, her 
mother had instructed her not to despise the gods of 
her own country; and since in all her difficulties, the 
girl prayed both to Our Lady and to Parvati, she 
thanked them equally for the favours obtained, con- 
sidering that the Virgin and the Goddess had united 
their divine powers in order to smile upon her wishes 
and bring them to a more complete fulfillment. 

Now she was an orphan, and she was going to 
Estremadura in the company of her paternal aunt who 
wanted to see the Tierra bendita of her remote ances- 
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tors before she died; but this aunt was seasick, and 
could not leave her cabin. This was a circumstance 
which Aimery did not fail to consider fortunate and 
which, beyond the slightest doubt, would have con- 
verted him to the hundred gods of Coromandel, had 
he owed it to his prayers. 

The flirtation begun at twilight, was resumed the 
next morning and made most rapid progress. Aracoeli, 
brought up in seclusion, but amorous and apathetic, 
had neither the talent nor the desire to defend herself 
against the first man who had the opportunity to please 
her. About three o’clock she permitted herself to be 
persuaded that it was too windy on deck and that 
Cabin 44, chosen between two empty staterooms 
would lend itself better to their interview. It was here, 
in sight of the shores of Crete, that Aracoeli tenderly 
gave, if not the very heart of her virginity, at least its 
approaches, as well as the intimate spectacle of her 
rapture at caresses. 

Four days later she arrived in the Rue d’Aguesseau, 
having misplaced her aunt in Marseilles. The appear- 
ance of this anthropological curiosity in the Ville- 
l’Eveque district created some disturbance. People in- 
sisted Aimery Jouvelle had bought his mistress at the 
Zoological Gardens; that she had a ring in her nose, 
a loin-cloth of glass-ware, and countless other inani- 
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ties. Aracoeli was not as dark as the chronicle would 
have had her. 

An hour after her arrival, she emerged from the 
bath as naked as her gods had made her, and Aimery 
told her she resembled a Siamese cat: with its tawny 
skin and certain details in black. She was the colour 
of clear Havana, or to be more exact, to use the lan- 
guage of ethnologists, it was Broca No. 29. And so 
soft were her outlines, so velvety her skin, so supple 
her young body, that Aimery became more enamored 
of the ensemble than he had been, on the steamer, of 
the choice morsels. 

Aracoeli felt at ease only when she was naked. As 
she was completely natural and unaffected it gradu- 
ally came about that Aimery himself accepted her ap- 
pearing before all his servants, and sometimes before 
his friends, with no veil other than a pearl fixed with- 
in her right nostril, in the Hindu manner. 

Not that she intended to be alluring to anyone; 
never did more faithful concubine share a man’s bed. 
Her mother had constantly repeated to her when she 
was a child, that man, who is so docile when he is 
beloved, becomes frightfully cruel when he is jealous. 
Aracoeli had a great deal of apprehensions and very 
little curiosity. 

And then, her lover pleased her. She loved him 
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calmly and patiently, but without any pretense. In the 
little house adjoining his own, where Aimery soon 
installed her with two chamber-maids and a cook for 
a staff, she often had the opportunity, but never the 
whim, to deceive him. 

Better yet: she knew, also through her mother, that 
the surest means to hold a man is to give him free 
rein; and that the favourite risks less in tolerating the 
hundred women of the harem than in strictly enforc- 
ing those long virile fidelities whose rupture is always 
so dramatic and often so irreparable. And so she said 
to Aimery, in her very sweet voice, that her constancy 
demanded no repayment, that he was free to give her 
rivals, even free to present them to her,—that she 
loved him too sincerely not to rejoice with him in the 
ecstasies he might taste in their arms. 

Aimery rarely profited by the permission she gave 
him. His fancies seldom took him beyond a first trial. 
The young Hindu was not opposed to these little 
experiences, which always ended so well for her, and 
secretly flattered her personal vanity. It was sweet to 
her to be beloved, sweeter still to see herself preferred. 
Her charms were consequently put to comparisons, 
and when Aimery returned to her arms after an inter- 
rupted passion, she received him with a little ironic 
smile, indulgent and almost maternal, as if she pitied 
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him, poor child, for sleeping badly on his journey. 


The letter to Psyche occupied a difficult half-hour. 
It was ten minutes of two when its author finally 
entered ‘““Madame’s”’ boudoir. 

Aracoeli was seated, quite naked, in the top drawer 
of her Empire dresser, and seemed to be the Leda of 
a great yellow-copper swan which spread about the 
lock. Her body bent, her legs dangling, and her hands 
joined before her, she was bouncing an orange sus- 
pended from a garter to tantalize her monkey Tar- 
quin. 

“What are you doing there?” 

She put her head on one side, smiled her childish 
smile, so affectionate and gay; and like a little girl 
taken in a fault, she said timidly: 

“T am playing.” 

They kissed. 

“T am very late, darling.” 

“Ohsnae 

She never knew the time, lunched twice or not at 
all, slept twelve hours or spent a sleepless night; it was 
all a matter of indifference to her. 

She always asked to have her meals in her room, for 
the dining-room was so far away. 

Then, as he stretched out on the wide divan, she 
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ran to him, knelt by his side, and rested her head upon 
his chest. 

“Do you know where I was last night? At the 
Circus. I enjoyed myself hugely. There were elephants 
dressed like nurses who juggled with firemen—but 
they were clowns, of course. My, they were funny! 

. . and how I laughed! . . . Those things don’t 
amuse you, honey; but I adore them. Afterwards | 
was in the stables, and the elephant-keeper saw imme- 
diately that I was from over there; we spoke Tamoul 
together. He said he was unworthy to make love to 
me and his humility would save his life, for he would 
never be able to kiss my lips without dying. I told him 
that I had a lover none the less, one who took his 
pleasure with all my person and died in my arms only 
to be reborn more beautiful. He replied: ‘Then he is 
a god.’ He was right, my Aimy.” 

She took his head into her hands and kissed him 
many times, to keep him from speaking. 

“Then I came home, and during the night Marozie 
had five little kittens, poor thing! She came into my 
room, and would not leave me, because she knew her 
time was near. I was obliged to deliver her and she 
cried like a woman, for it was the first time. And if 
you had seen her; she was so touching! you would 
have thought she already knew just what to do and all 
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the necessary cares. As soon as the first-born had tum- 
bled out on the quilt. . . . But you aren’t listening. 
What are you thinking of?” 

With her sweet, indulgent smile, she looked at him, 
a clairvoyant mistress from whom her lover’s visage 
can dissimulate nothing. 

“Aimy, you were faithful to me last night, but you 
are going to deceive me tonight.” 

‘‘Are you sure of that?” 

Ub yes.” 

“‘T am not so certain.” 

“Then, she told you ‘no.’ But you are hoping that 
she thought ‘yes’ !”” 

He made no reply. 

Aracoeli sat upon her heels like an Egyptian slave; 
and in the gentlest tone, without the slightest re- 
proach, without a trace of bitterness in her voice, quite 
as she would have said: ““What can I do to please 
you?” she whispered, her eyes toward him: 

‘“‘When do you want me to go?” 

Suddenly softened, and a bit ashamed, Aimery rose, 
took her by the shoulders and looked into her eyes. . . . 

“Coelia,” he said in an affectionate voice, “does 
this world contain a sweeter nature than yours? Do 
you know that if I saw the least sadness in those eyes 
of yours, I should stay here at your feet?” 
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“But I am not sad, Aimy! You are in my arms.” 

And she smiled at him, conscious of her power. 

She never tried to attract him by means of fatigu- 
ing vices which finally repel and end in separation. 
She held him by a certain primitive influence, a sim- 
ple, naked charm which emanated from her and 
which constantly suggested to mind and flesh a taste 
for ardent junction. Aimery had known women whose 
physical aspect alone awakened desire for every possi- 
ble perversity and who lent themselves to it in a fury 
of passion, like Ausone’s Bordelaise, for fear of dying 
before experiencing everything. 

Aracoeli had not lacked docility nor perhaps curios- 
ity, but in her arms love was all the more beautiful in 
that it was pure, and she put so much young grace into 
the offering, so much sensuality into the reception, so 
much gratitude into the sharing of it, that in the clasp 
of her soft legs, the entire act of love became an affec- 
tionate caress. 

“Tarquin! Will you let me alone!” 

The monkey had taken possession of the silken rib- 
bon from which his enemy the orange was suspended. 
He had a sense of retaliation. It comprised his whole 
instinct for justice. Precariously seated in a drawer of 
rose mahogany which overlooked the divan, he imi- 
tated like an actor, the posture Aracoeli had taken to 
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torment him, and returned point for point the treat- 
ment he had received from her. 

“Tarquin! If I ever get hold of your tail!” 

But Tarquin would not let himself be caught. With 
a bound, he was in the curtains, hoisting himself by 
their draw-cord and scratching his belly on the canopy, 
while the orange dangled like an ornamental pom- 
pom. 

She pursued him. He came a little lower to tease 
her at closer range. She raised her arm: the orange 
touched her hand and was jerked back into the mon- 
key’s paws. 

“TI won’t play any more,” said Coeli. 

And she pretended to weep, then burst into laugh- 
ter. The victorious Tarquin put an end to the combat 
by sinking his teeth into his missile, which a thirst 
for vindictiveness alone had prevented him from de- 
vouring sooner. 

Lunch, furthermore, was served, not only for Tar- 
quin, but for his adversaries. Aimery was about to 
leave the divan when his little slave jumped lightly 
onto it, resting on both knees, and moulding her body 
against her master’s body, said: 

‘Tell me first 


“Whose name?” 


what is her name?”’ 


“The lady you saw this morning . . .? The lady 
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you have a rendezvous with this evening? Don’t you 
remember any more?” 

‘“Aracoeli.” 

“No. Aracoeli is going in an hour. She will sleep in 
her own room, alone with Marozie who still must be 


cared for, the poor little cat. . . . Tell me about the 
lady. . . . Is she pretty? Does she look like me? I 
hopershevdoesi t) aaa 
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“She is blonde, then?”’ 

“Yes, she is blonde.” 

She threw her arms about his neck. 
“Oh, how nice you are! Kiss me.” 
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IV 


PSYCHE DISTRAUGHT 


Psyche Vannetty was ready to faint when she re- 
turned home, closed the door of her room and threw 
herself upon the bed, her face hidden in her hands. 

‘This constant resistance is maddening,” she had 
said during the unnerving scene she had just under- 
gone. And this phrase her lips had formed was con- 
stantly repeated in her ears, as if spoken by some other 
voice. 

Always to resist! always to break oneself against 
man’s desire and to struggle against him, against one- 
self, against everything! ‘““My God!”’ she thought, “‘it 
is no credit to me that I am not a thief or a murderer, 
I haven’t the instinct to despoil or kill my fellow 
beings. I do not meet people at every corner of the 
street who say to me, mysteriously: ‘Come! Take it! 
It’s under your hand, no one is looking, you needn’t 
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be afraid! Kill! This man is defenseless, here is the 
weapon, no one will know!’ but where love is con- 
cerned, it becomes temptation incarnate! ‘Be de- 
bauched! Everything is ready for your fall, the alcove, 
and the far-away chateau. Choose, I have provided for 
every contingency. If you will go away, here is your 
ticket, the motor will follow with the baggage. Be 
debauched, it will remain a secret. Neither scandal, 
nor pregnancy; you risk nothing. And even if they 
discover it, no one will blame you. The customs of the 
day permit it, the laws of society allow it. Look at me, 
I am Youth, I am Lust and Joy!’ 

“And I listen to that all the days of my life and at 
every step I take, a lover assails me. When I repulse 
him, when I gather all my courage to save myself 
from him, I discover that this man has a sworn ally, 
who is here in my heart, in my flesh and in my blood, 
crying to me: ‘Follow him! Follow him! . . .’ Good 
God, my strength is gone. . . .” 

With these words, she felt the last remnants of her 
energy depart from her. The nervous determination 
still bound about her temples ravelled like a cord, tired 
of vibrating endlessly over the void. A subtle enfeeb- 
ling wave ran over Psyche’s body. A calm came over 
her and in the morning light Aimery appeared before 
her closed lids. 
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She pictured him sadly, as one thinks of a promised 
but forbidden land. To go away with him was only a 
dream; she would not go, she was sure of that! But 
since he was no longer there, since she had been able 
to escape him, there was less peril in meeting his shade 
in the airy groves of memory. . . . 

He had said to her of Love: “‘Do not try to flee him, 
he is all-powerful, there is much more than joy and 
more than sadness in his hands. . . . Psyche! don’t 
you feel that he is there, between your hand and 
MING. 2. 

Alas! she forgave him everything, now that he was 
no longer to be feared. ““And why should I be angry 
with him?”’ she thought; “our hands touched, noth- 
ing more; I had to defend myself only against his 
voice, he did not seek my lips, he did not follow when 
I went away. . . . But what a voice! and what eyes 
on mine. .. . I no longer dared to meet his gaze. . . .” 

Then, the slightest details of that solemn hour re- 
turned disjointedly to her memory. . . . On the stone, 
beside her, someone had left a newspaper that was 
constantly being lifted in the same way by the wind 
and constantly falling back like a grey wing without 
being able to cross back of the bench. Then there had 
been a fluted pillar covered with initials and tender 
inscriptions . . . then a little shrub with a single open- 
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ing bud and a tiny green leaf which shivered just above 
the horizon, perpetually. . . . Far beyond, immense 
clouds of grey smoke dragged over Paris above the 
two stations . . . and farther still the gleaming white 
Sacré-Coeur, with its mosque-like cupolas. . . . 

While Aimery was speaking to her, she had stared 
unceasingly at the signet ring he wore upon his left 
hand; she had tried to read two words graven in 
gold. . . . He had said: “You are free.”’ And in that 
instant the ring, surprised by the sun, had become 
dazzling. 

“What is 1tP”’ 

Someone had knocked. Psyche propped herself up 
on her elbows. The maid came to announce a visitor, 
Madame de Jaulgonne, waiting in the library,—but 
luncheon was served. Would Madame receive Mme. 
de Jaulgonne in the dining-room? 

“No, I shall not lunch at all,” said Psyche. “Ask 
her to come here.”’ 

She passed into her dressing-room and listlessly re- 
paired her coiffure, powdered herself with a wan and 
indifferent hand. . . . 

“Hello, Lotte,” she said coming back. 

Madame de Jaulgonne walked quickly to her: 

“What is this I hear, Nichette? You aren’t lunch- 
ing? Are you ill?” 
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“It is nothing, darling. My nerves are unstrung.” 

“You look dreadful, little one. Look at yourself. 
What have they been doing to you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Don’t be silly! Tell me the truth. Some misfor- 
tuner A sad letter? News of your husband?” 

“What a notion, Lotte! How can you . . .?” 

‘Then what? loss of money? trouble with the serv- 
ants? has your doctor worried you? . . . For there is 
something! I have never seen you so pale. . . . You are 
suffering, that is clear as daylight!” 

Psyche made an evasive gesture and Mme. de Jaul- 
gonne continued: 

“You’ve no right to suffer alone when I am here 
to sustain you and to help you as much as I can. 
What’s been happening to you? A love affair per- 
haps?” 

She was an essentially frank person, whose frank- 
ness had won her some celebrated enmities, and cer- 
tain friendships that were proof against all. People 
knew her to be equally incapable of paying a compli- 
ment she did not feel and of expressing an opinion 
that was not precisely her own. Psyche loved her rapid 
voice, her loose gestures, and her eyes which seemed 
always to be saying: “If that is not your true opinion, 


a fig for it!”’ She had no surer friend that this round, 
ay 


lively woman who inclined less to kissing her friends 
on both cheeks than to being faithful to her hand 
clasps. 

The two friends stared at each other fixedly. 

“Charlotte, I do not want to be in love.” 

“Good Lord! that’s what I was afraid of ! You must 
be mad about him to say such a thing!” 

“T do not want it. I will not have it.” 

‘“But you’re hopelessly in love, my poor dear child! 
Like a boarding-school girl! Come now, who is it? 
René Marcenay? Jean de Sarens? Aimery Jouvelle? 
... Aha! so that’s it. You don’t have to say anything 
more,—your expression is enough of an admission. 
You have chosen well, Nichette, he is delightful.’ 

“T didn’t choose him,” sighed Psyche, “I repulsed 
him with all my strength.” 

“And how long is it since you have been repulsing 
him? I saw you together Wednesday evening at my 
aunt, Madame de Horges’; you didn’t appear to be 
repulsing him then! I didn’t for a moment surmise 
the tragedy you were playing together.” 

“He made a proposal this morning. And he wants 
to abduct me this evening!” 

“Ah! Your beau is quick!” said Charlotte, sup- 
pressing her mirth. 

“Tam still strong enough, thank God, to resist an 
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invitation of that sort, but the scene I went through 
left me exhausted. . . . I no longer know what to do. 
... I don’t trust myself, at least not for the future. 
.. . You know my life, Charlotte, there is nothing 
in my past. I want to be able to repeat to myself what 
I have just said to you, the day of my death. I want 
to preserve my pride to the very end. It is my only 
joy. If I lost it, it seems to me that everything would 
be in ruins about me. . . . Charlotte, I need your 
friendship so much! Help me, speak to me, I do not 
want to sink, not in your estimation and not in my 
own! Ah! but I’m a poor, poor Psyche who no longer 
has any self-confidence at all!” 

She dropped her arms with an air of bewilderment. 

The answer was prompt: 

“Tt’s a good thing to be firm—but one must know 
the reason why. If you mix bad reasons with good 
ones, the day that you perceive that one of your argu- 
ments is good for nothing, all the others will tumble 
like a house of cards. You have every right to take a 
lover, if it pleases you, and don’t imagine that I should 
be shocked. If I should learn that M. Aimery Jouvelle 
passed the night with you. .. .” 

Pi hatiotte! © 

“". . or tea-time, if you like that better. . . . Well, 
I should remain your friend, I’m sorry to say, since it 
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astounds you. You may resist him, and I should ap- 
prove; if you surrender to him, I shall understand. And 
put it out of your head that you have ‘sunk’ in my eyes 
when you open your arms to the man you love. ie 

e@harlotte « . 

‘That matter in no way concerns me, nor does it 
concern anyone. You seem to fear the world’s opinion, 
too. Certainly, the world will be curious, but it will 
not meddle, you may be at ease on that score. Besides, 
your secret belongs to you, and you can conceal it 
much more easily than you seem to think,—unless 
M. Jouvelle himself... . But Iam sure he is too gallant 
to be fatuous.”’ 

“Tf, however, the world should learn of it, the 
babble would pass from mouth to mouth; it would be 
as welcome as any of the thousand little tales they tell 
without being sure, and the hostesses would be care- 
ful to remember, either to try to create situations by 
bringing you together, or to invite you to their homes 
with a discreet sympathy for your sentimental affairs. 
. . . Frankly, I see no other possible conclusions to 
this mundane scandal that makes you pale beforehand, 
my dear,—and you would be the only one to take it 
seriously.” 

“But people’s contempt! their looks! their reti- 
cences! their mental reservations! and the feeling I 
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have myself when I receive one of those women who 
pay visits at seven in the evening, with the fires of 
pleasure still burning in their cheeks.” 

‘Afterwards? ... Do you think because you have 
no lover, that the world has not given you one?” 

Psyche rose with a bound. 

“I? They talk about me?”’ 

‘Really, you’re much too naive, my little Nichette! 
You’re just about four years old. . . . Why should 
anyone guarantee your virtue? One does not ask if 
Madame... . amuses herself; one asks whom Madame 
Be eccouicnits; ck” 

“But what could they say about me, since there is 
nothing?” 

“Anything they wanted to. You have been the mis- 
tress of René Marcenay for six months. And you de- 
ceive him.” 

“That is infamous!”’ 
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“You deceived him. ... 
“Neither him nor anyone... .” 

“Come now, calm yourself. ’'m not the one who 
said it, you understand. You deceived him yesterday 
at five o’clock in an entresol in the Rue Vernet. And 
at six o'clock I heard about it. You see how well they 
keep me informed.” 


gis Wile ae ree 
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“Just at that time the Champs-Elyseés were cut off, 
before the Elysée-Palace, while the President paid a 
visit to some Japanese Prince. A mail coach returning 
from Mesnil had crashed through the barrier into the 
Rue Vernet. From an altitude of twelve feet on the 
top of the coach, a woman unintentionally glanced in- 
to an entresol peacefully opened on to an unknown 
terrain, and she saw you, my dear,—she saw you 
naked as our mother Eve, with an Adam she didn’t 


recognize.” 
“My poor Lotte! yesterday at five I was in Ver- 
sailles at Madame de Gesles’. . . . What wretch told 


you that story?” 

‘A dear sweet soul who wishes you no harm. She 
told me you had charming breasts.”’ 

Psyche sat down upon the edge of the sofa in con- 
sternation, her elbows on her knees, her head in her 
hands, her eyes staring. 

Mme. de Jaulgonne continued: “I hope I have 
made myself clear: don’t be virtuous on account of 
me, I don’t hold with such things; nor for the world, 
which doesn’t believe you anyway and has pardoned 
you in advance. Resist for your own sake. Let that 
suffice you.” 

Psyche raised her eyes. 

“Then . . . then you counsel me nevertheless. . . .” 
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eS: 

“I do not understand at all. . . . My head is whir- 
ling.” 

“As I see it, you are free to accept this adventure or 
to refuse it. I ask only one thing: will you be happy 
if you surrender? Well, if you abandon yourself, you 
will make Aimery Jouvelle happy, but not yourself, 
little one, that I predict.” 

“Why?” asked Psyche sadly. 

Bihan s) herelsvas why snow in..0.5a sadness (4. 
almost a disappointment. . . . It was only an instant 
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ago that you did not want to be in love... .’ 

“But, my dear, you give me every reason to be... .” 

“Not at all, I merely disencumber you of false bar- 
riers, obstacles of painted cardboard that you would 
have overturned by yourself—and been encouraged 
by their overturning; but now we are confronted by 
a blank wall and here I stop you.” 

“Dispose of me as you will.” 

“What will happen if you resolve to surrender? 
Aimery Jouvelle wants to carry you off this evening, 
you told me? You are not going, that is evident. He 
will return tomorrow, you will let him pay his court 
according to form, and you will give in to him in six 
weeks. Good. You have fifteen days, a month of happi- 
ness. In the beginning, you are sentimentally in love; 
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then as time passes, you will feel yourself more and 
more held by the flesh, and your lover will free him- 
self from you more and more. When you are com- 
pletely his, he will have ceased to love you. When 
your only reason for existence is the clasp of his arms, 
you will have no longer anything but the memory of 
Thee 

“But why should that be?” 

“How can I explain? Because men are like that, 
and the sole means of retaining their affection is 
(sometimes) to marry them. . . . Poor little one, that 
means has not succeeded for you,—but the other 
would be worse. The day when Aimery Jouvelle 
abandons you... .” 

“You are frightful.” 

“IT mean to be. The day when Aimery Jouvelle 
abandons you,—I know your character,—you will 
give him no successor, and there will remain to you 
nothing more in the world but bitter regret for your 
lost happiness and remorse for your fault. On that 
day, your life will be broken.” 

PYess. Charlotte 

“If your adventure ended in a Carmelite Chapel, 
I should not be surprised. In your case, the thing to 
guard against is a denouement by way of the tomb. 
Well, since you are pious, I should suggest that you 
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remember it today, while there is still time, instead of 
in six months when it will be too late. Who is your 
confessor?” 

Psyche was startled. 

“You who conform so little. . . .” 

“This does not concern me. Who is he?” 

“Unfortunately, it was Father Pasquier. . . . He 
knew me from childhood. I had only to say one word 
to him and he immediately knew the counsel I needed 
in every circumstance. Now that they’ve expelled the 
Dominicans, I have an Abbé, but it isn’t the same.” 

‘“‘What sort of man is he?”’ 

“Intelligent; a good confessor; with a great deal of 
experience and authority. Rather a doctor of souls, if 
you understand me? He gives his counsel like a com- 
mand and he always has a recipe to preserve you from 
sin.” 

“That is good. To cure crises of character, little 
suggestions are worth more than great phrases.”’ 

“Father Pasquier talked very little, but he knew 
how to understand me, and when I left him I was sure 
of myself.” 

Mme. de Jaulgonne hesitated for an instant, then, 
with the audacious and rather disturbed smile of a 
player who draws to a flush, she concluded: 

“Go to your Abbé.” 
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PSYCHE’S CONFESSION 
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Psyche had been admitted by an old serving 
woman, and she seated herself in Abbé Tholozan’s 
salon, so different from the monastic chamber where 
Father Pasquier had formerly received her, with its 
rush-bottomed chair between four bare walls. She was 
as frightened as a little girl who is going to confession 
for the first time. 

This priest who hardly knew her and who, doubt- 
less, had not yet conceived for her all the spiritual 
affection that a woman expects from her confessor, 
was going to hear the most humiliating avowal that 
had ever come from her lips: avowal of a future sin. 

She would not say: ‘‘Father I was bewildered for 
an instant, I was taken by surprise, and I have sinned.”’ 
She would say: “I am forewarned. I see clearly where 
the evil is and I am no longer strong enough to keep 
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from going straight to him, unless you hold me back.” 
What she was going to confess was worse than'a fault: 
it was cowardice. 

The Abbé appeared at the door and advanced 
toward her, holding out his hands. 

‘You have come to consult me?” 

‘And to confess myself.’ 

‘“Confess yourself! But I heard you only day before 
yesterday! . . . What have you to tell me that is so 
serious? Some little sin to which you attribute great 
importance, and more than it merits, I am cer- 
evn, ee oe 

He was encouraging her. 

‘You are quite upset. .. . Well, you shan’t succeed 
in disturbing me! You are, Madame, a penitent to 
whom I should dare, as they say in the village, to give 
le Bon Dieu without confession. Certain evenings you 
sin a trifle verbally, but bah! one must understand the 
spirit of the times, and not ask of laymen what is 
required of the Ursulines. A flirtation is just half-way 
between vice and virtue: Purgatory was made for it, 
Madame.” 

He said this with the gesture of a judge who dis- 
poses of eternal retributions at will, and straightened 
in his armchair. 


Abbé Tholozan had Just passed his fortieth year. 
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He was neither big nor little, although quite stout, 
and bore his roman profile handsomely. 

“T am afraid of sinning in action,” said Psyche. 

“Tn the future?” 

“In the future.” 

“I told you it was nothing. A scruple! A dream 
perhaps! A peril you will evade and which will be- 
come an earnest of your salvation. Tentationem da 
mihi, Domine! ‘Give me temptation, O Lord!’ cried 
Saint Jerome, “Since you have given me strength to 
repulse it!” Come, speak with an open heart.” 

She spoke. It was a long story. She wanted to tell 
him all about the scene in the park, insisting that if 
the Abbé did not know the details he would not be 
able to estimate the consequences. Then she described 
her succession of feelings, went over her past life, ex- 
pressed her fears for the future, spoke of her weakness 
and of her isolation. .. . 

The Abbé listened sometimes with a distracted air, 
like a man for whom these adventures are not as unex- 
pected as people would try to persuade him. He 
nodded his head regularly to indicate that he had 
understood, even when he had forgotten to listen. He 
heard the essentials. 

eve ey he said in a perplexed) tone: 

Then, raising his eyes toward his penitent: 
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“Well... , I shall tell you no more than J told you 
just a moment ago. I am struck more with your emo- 
tion, my daughter, than I am with your story. In this 
sort of crisis, inevitably, the peril is always such as one 
imagines it to be,—then: the soul obeys its illusions 
rather than realities. Until now you have been ex- 
emplary, in curbing all carnal temptations, but, this 
time, I counsel you not to engage in the struggle.” 

“What then?” 

“Go away.” 

Psyche looked at him with a certain surprise. He 
explained himself immediately. 

“T believe that your energy itself would suffice to 
defend you, and if I could communicate to you all the 
confidence I have in your firmness, I should say to you 
simply: “Be strong.’ But you doubt yourself, and who 
can foresee what ambushes the enemy is going to sow 
in your path? Assuredly, you will not go tonight to 
the rendezvous that he has had the impudence to pro- 
pose; but you will see him return to the charge a 
hundred times, he will employ all possible means to 
encompass your ruin, and I do not feel the right to 
expose your chastity to any such pressing perils. 

“Last autumn, I confessed a young girl who found 
herself in a situation much more alarming than yours 
since she was, if I may say so, in a state of perpetual 
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sin. Her own servant, whose duty it was to accompany 
her on her walks abroad, consented to take her three 
times a week to clandestine meetings where the 
wretched child committed acts of the most serious 
nature, as much through their character as through 
their frequency. I tried in vain to make her aware of 
the opprobrium of her conduct; she promised each 
time not to relapse,—but the next day an irresistible 
compulsion led her to the young libertine who was 
abusing her weakness, and after weeks of effort, I had 
not even managed a diminution in the number of her 
Visits. 

“Tt was necessary to have recourse to more stringent 
means. Dining one evening with her father, I took the 
family physician to one side and told him quietly, 
looking at him thus—‘Doctor, send her to a water- 
ing place—To what watering place?—It doesn’t 
matter.—Ah! hah!—far from Paris? —The farthest 
possible.-—Three weeks? —Three months.’ This doc- 
tor was a Christian, and with no other explanation 
(which, besides, I could not have given him), he did 
what I asked of him. And if ever a thermal season 
cured a desperate case, it was easily that of the girl 
whose story I am telling you. During her absence, the 
tempter had drawn in his nets in order to lay them a 
bit farther on. One day, my young sinner returned to 
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the scene of her past faults; but there was no longer 
anyone there to aid her in their commission.” 

Abbé Tholozan was silent for a time when he had 
terminated his anecdote; then he continued: 

‘That is the way to seeretly protect a soul of six- 
teen which does not understand itself. But you are 
valiant, my dear daughter, you will help toward your 
own salvation. I give you the remedy quite plainly: 
cure yourself freely.” 

“Rather wer 13 “havardeds Psyche.” lieclanme 
stronger, really since . . . I have spoken with you. 
...1do not want to surrender, but I am ashamed 
of flight. . . . If I go away, it is a retreat, it is an 
admission that I am afraid of him... .” 

‘There is no shame in fearing Satan. A man de- 
fends himself against a man, but he does not fight 
against an earthquake. It is not showing the white 
feather to flee before the storm, my daughter, or before 
love, for our human arms are not strong enough to 
struggle against the fire of Heaven, nor against the 
fury of the Pit, 

“Tf I do not even try to struggle, Father, what will 
happen to me when I return from exile? I shall in- 
evitably meet him again. Perhaps he will still love me. 
. . . However long my absence may be, I have seen 
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passions endure longer than any voyage. . . . 
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“Go away this evening. You have barely time 
enough. I suggested this departure as a counsel, but if 
necessary, I impose it affectionately as a penance. You 
will go home, and pack your trunks; you have five 
hours, that will be sufficient. He is waiting for you at 
the Gare d’Orsay; go to the Gare de Lyons. He is 
leaving for Brittany; go to Italy. Go pray to St. John 
Lateran, and ask the beloved apostle to keep you from 
guilty love by the grace of divine love! Lift up your 
heart tq God! all passion belongs to him alone. Leave 
this evening, and when you feel certain that you can 
return without danger, come to me as soon as you 
arrive. I wish to learn from your own lips that you 
have been saved from evil.” 

“You command it, Father? Then I submit,” said 


Psyche. 
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She would obey. She would leave Paris to forget. 

Her resolution had been taken after so much un- 
certainty that Psyche Vannetty expected to be calmer; 
but her calm was rather a sad sort of affair and re- 
called that which possesses us sometimes at the loss of 
loved ones, spreading oppression rather than peace 
over our unhappiness. 

She returned on foot along the beautiful avenue 
whose triple alley of green chestnuts leads to the 
Muette. They too budded in profusion toward a sky 
that was duller now, and almost dark; but Psyche’s 
eyes no longer saw the Springtime. 

For several hours, her heart had beaten so quickly 
that memories of the morning already appeared to her 
from an infinite distance, like the Springtime of an- 
other age, now deflowered forever. 
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Her mind was at peace and she regretted nothing. 
Her life was continuing, solitary and irreproachable, 
as in the past. Happy? No. Regular. The irreparable 
would never be committed. The shadow of remorse 
had planed above her and had flown away again 
without touching her. Sheltered henceforward from 
the unknown peril, she tried to persuade herself that 
all would be well; but along with her apprehensions 
she had lost that emotion, that shiver, that intimate 
fervour which had formerly animated her being, and 
which held for her all the savour there was in life. 

Back in her empty house, she said to her maid with 
an indifferent gesture: 

“Blanche, pack my dressing-case, a box of hats, and 
a single trunk of dresses. I am leaving tonight for 
Italy. You choose the linen and gowns I shall need. I 
shall have nothing to do with it. Go.” 

Then she went up to her room. Eight petit bleus to 
write to excuse herself from eight accepted invita- 
tions; five or six notes to inform her closest friends: 
as this sudden departure was quite the contrary of an 
amorous escapade, it must not appear to be one. . . . 

But as she neared her little white desk, she saw an 
unstamped letter on the morocco of its blotter. 

The handwriting? She did not recognize it. 

Psyche paled suddenly. 
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“It’s from him,” she said to herself. “True, he said 
that he would write.” 

She went to the far end of the room; she wanted 
to go out; but she was so weak . . . and felt so badly, 
that she let herself fall into the farthest armchair. 

“T do not want that letter... . I shall not read that 
letter. . . . It is useless. . . . I have given it all up. 
, - » It is all dead for me.” 

But it is hard to throw away a note without reading 
it. Silence itself is an answer, and sometimes the worst 
of all. What did she know of the contents of that 
sealed envelope? Perhaps he realized that his projects 
were unattainable? If he were letting her know that 
he would call, she must tell the servants not to let him 
in. If he were giving her another rendezvous. . . . If 
he were leaving by the Gare de Lyons . . . she must 
know, so as not to fall into his arms at the very hour 
she was fleeing him! 

Psyche, pale as a dying lamp, rose in her long grey 
linen gown, crossed the chamber and bent above the 
white desk. 

This note that was going to speak to her in spite of 
everything, although she was never again to sce its 
writer, this posthumous letter, froze her hands. She 
opened it as though it were a testament and read, with 
tears trembling in her eyes: 
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“Do not smile: I shall be at the station. Do not 
condemn me either. I know that it is mad, that it is 
impossible, that you will not come: and yet I shall 
await you. I have dreamt of a friend quite like you, 
since I can no longer conceive of any charming thing 
that is not in your image; but I dreamt of a friend who 
would go with me, and you will remain. I know. sen 

“She would leave spontaneously, as if it were the 
simplest idea in the world to go where Springtime 
calls and take with her, her lover. 

“She would have reserved the little B Compart- 
ment on the 9:32 which goes to Sainte-Anne-des-Bois 
on the Douarnenez Line, and she would permit me to 
give her my hand, entering the carriage and leaving it. 
... These are dreams. . . . But leave them to me for 
a whole day. 

“T love you recklessly. Until the last second, I shall 
believe that you are on the way, that your car is stop- 
ping, that you are coming through the crowd, that 
you are there, outside the door. I shall stay hidden 
near your empty place, so that no one may see me 
awaiting you, and when the train carries me away 
without you, then only shall I dare to sorrow for my 
lost portion of happiness.” 

“Yes! and mine?” said Psyche, sobbing into her 
hands. ‘“‘My poor little share of happiness on earth 
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that I have never touched or even glimpsed; hoping, 
for it helped me to live,—is it today, is it today, that 
I pass it by and forfeit it forever?” 

A whirling eddy of conscience still agitated her 
distraught will. A hundred things that Aimery had 
said in his attempt to convince her passed pell-mell 
through her mind with a power to move her of which 
she had thought them incapable. Yes, it would be in- 
toxicating, this precipitate departure, this rush of hu- 
man youth toward the youth of the earth, the fields 
and woods. This beautiful ardour could not be sin, 
nor could the frankness with which he had spoken to 
her in the clear light of morning. ... And then. ... 
Charlotte was indulgent. . . . The world was hostile 
to individuals and complaisant to couples . . . there 
was the example of those who were happy, and pity 
for herself . . . even the atrocious story told by her 
confessor: the exiled girl returning still in love, the 
empty house, the lover gone, drawn elsewhere. . . . 

In her mind, she cried out: 

“T love him, I can no longer lie to my heart! It is 
no stranger’s voice repeating to me: ‘Follow him!’ it 
is myself, it is all of me, my being, my blood, my 
life!” 


But it was only a cry. As soon as she had given vent 
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to it, she fell upon her knees and prayed. At the very 
moment that she saw clearly into her soul, previously 
so obscure, a return of moral energy stiffened her 
against the passion which was now unmasked. She no 
longer remembered the care taken to save her; neither 
the advice of her friend nor the orders of her confessor. 
Psyche fought against Psyche. Civil war broke out in 
her innermost white city. A hopeless combat began 
against herself, between her passionate will and her 
reflective will, hand to hand in the cerebral night. It 
was a terrible duel. 

And, as in ancient battles, struggling armies called 
to their aid warriors from beyond the clouds, she con- 
quered herself in Heaven’s name, finding her strength 
in joined hands and a hope of eternal peace. 

“Madame. .. . Abbé Tholozan is here.”’ 

“T’m coming.” 

Head high, she entered the salon. 

The Abbé held in his hand a little volume bound 
in blue, its shape outlined sharply against the black of 
his new cassock. 

“T have brought you a traveling-companion,” he 
said smiling, “The Meditations of a Soul in Peril. 
You will read it on the train,—or better still,—over 
there, when you are resting. It is a comforting book.” 

“You came to see if I were going, Father? You 
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were right. Less than an hour ago, I almost decided 
to stay.” 

“T rather expected that. But now, you are strong?” 

ivan 

“You will leave neither tomorrow evening nor to- 
morrow morning, but immediately, as you prom- 
ised?” 

“Immediately. The trunks are packed.” 

The priest sat near his penitent, took her hand and 
said to her: 

‘“My dear child,—permit me to address you thus— 
I foresaw the short weakening you have just experi- 
enced, and it is to avoid much more alarming relapses 
that I put four hundred leagues between you and temp- 
tation. Pride of self is not always courage,—merely 
arrogance, merely presumption. The soul given over 
to itself, returns to its errors and then it laments, and 
says: ‘Why had I no guide?’ You have taken one, my 
child, let his experience direct you. He will remove 
from your path all traps and ambushes. Follow him 
with closed eyes. To remain in Paris is your ruin. Your 
confessor begs you to leave. You will thank him some 
day.” 

She was resolved. He left her, satisfied. After his 
departure, she went up to examine the trunks. 


She slipped a Guide to Italy into the pockets, the 
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Burckhardt and the Helbig she had brought home 
from her last trip, a little Dante for Florence, a Ruskin 
for Venice, a Musset for Saint-Blaise and la Zuecca. 
There was one in every cranny, even the Italian gram- 
mar she took religiously every time she crossed the 
Alps without ever managing to finish the chapter on 
nouns. 

Her petit bleus were written in half an hour. She 
changed her dress, dined rapidly, locked her ward- 
robes, paid the servants, slipped her unanswered let- 
ters into her dressing-case—among them Aimery’s, 
which she had not had time to burn,—and still pant- 
ing from her hasty departure, wondering what she 
might have forgotten, counting her parasols, her 
money, her tickets, her little hand-packages, she was 
seated a few hours later in the car she had engaged 
to take her to the Gare de Lyons. 
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AIMERY’S DEPARTURE 


Be; 
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Aimery’s departure was rather less animated. 

In the first moments of wakefulness there is an in- 
termediary period when we do not distinguish be- 
tween the real and the imaginary. We feel certain that 
we have been dreaming, but the palace of reverie still 
exists and if we have not entirely left it, we return to 
it in a little while. 

Aimery thought he had undergone a like aberra- 
tion when he awakened from his optimistic mirage in 
the silent automobile that was taking him to the Gare 
d’Orsay. 

A harsh little laugh of disillusionment, and he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Obviously, she will not come.” 

To seduce her, it would first have been necessary 


not to have left her. After the “No” she had given 
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him, what spontaneous about face could be expected 
without some favourable intervention. 

But when Aimery alighted on the station platform, 
there remained a doubt in his mind, that is to say,— 
a hope. Psyche was not there? How did he know? If 
the rendezvous had been given for a deserted spot . . . 
but here, in the midst of this jostling crowd! That 


was she perhaps, with a blue-veiled hat? . . . or over 
there, in the long beige cloak. . . . 
No. He was probably too late. . . . And if she 


had arrived first, if she were there in the compart- 
ment! An unlikely supposition! But once more, how 
did he know? He was mad to hope without some 
motivation, but would it not be even more senseless to 
despair without a proof? 

He got out, found the car, took his place. But 
Psyche was not in the compartment. 

Nevertheless, as if she were bound to come, he drew 
the curtains, arranged the flowers he had brought for 
her, and placed cushions in the corners of the seat. 
A fresh odour of flowers combatted and soon dispersed 
the thick smell of the subterranean station. He placed 
two little bowls upon the table, one of them full of 
bonbons, the other empty, for rings. Finally, he 
draped over all the back wall a great soft fine Chinese 
silk of yellow, embroidered in blue. 
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“It’s a bit compromising,” he said to himself ironi- 
cally. “But since she isn’t coming . . .!”” 

He thought quite the contrary. More and more the 
little arrangement he had improvised took on the 
appearance of a love nest and the shadow of Psyche 
took on the appearance of reality. She was there, wav- 
ering and almost invisible, awaiting the absent body 
that was going to confound itself with her. Aimery 
was adoring her, smiling to her already. 

Ah! What an ardent chimera this evasion was! 
To fall in love, to speak of it one day and to flee in the 
night! To break with all the rules of classic love, 
destroy the protocol of flirtation, ignore the prelimi- 
nary fast, skip three acts and seven scenes between the 
cavatina and the duo d’amore! Ah! If she were the 
woman to love that way, to leave spontaneously as if it 
were the simplest idea in the world to go where 
Springtime calls and take with her her lover. He had 
cried it aloud! Why didn’t she hear him! 


The time, however, was passing. The voice of the 
train announcer calling, “Passengers for the Nantes 
express!” made Aimery jump, and he turned pale. 

Three minutes more and the train would leave. 

The tumult in the station became greater. Precipi- 
tate calls were heard, cries of farewell which conflicted 
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with the orders to the crew, sudden whistles which 
deadened the slamming of closed doors. 

Aimery leaned his hand on the frame of the little 
door and his heart began to beat with such ferocity 
that he did not know whether it was from desire, from 
despair or from uncertainty. Ten times he wanted to 
leap out and run to the gate to see with his own eyes 
ato call, perhapsiyeu.c: eELUEr ye! ogee OR ys eee 
To what end? If she were there, he might lose her. 
If she were not there... . 

Suddenly the door opened, and Psyche, Psyche her- 


self,—no longer only her image or her shadow,—but 
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her veritable body, her look, her perfume, all of her. . . 
Psyche entered. 

Tremblingly, she closed the door, put her back 
against it and extended her hands: 

“I pray you, do not touch me. . . . I do not know 
what I am doing here. . . .” 

Her voice! It was her voice too! 

“What you are doing here Psyche? Creating all the 
beauty of life.” 

Her eyes were closed, her hand upon her forehead, 
and she spoke as though to herself, while the rumbling 
train rolled through the tunnel under Paris. 

‘How did I get here? .. . I do not know... . All 
day long, I have thought only of fleeing you... . I 
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was afraid of you . . . afraid of myself. . . . Only five 
minutes ago, I was still fleeing you . . . and I was 
Eapurods.t... yOu sce... it happened, . < 

“Psyche!” 

“It is mad, you told me so yourself! It is impossi- 
ble! . . . And here I am!” 

= Psyche 
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VIII 


THE KISS 


Bed 


They were silent. 

Madame Vannetty had given her hand to the two 
trembling hands of the young man, leaning upon 
them with all the weight of her extended arm. 

Her head was bent, and she fixed upon Aimery’s 
eyes a look that was first wavering and veiled, then 
fixed and clear, every feeling conflicted in its light and 
expression, but her fear shone uppermost. 

Aimery was deeply bowed, one knee upon the 
bench, an elbow on this knee. Of Psyche, he touched 
but her bewildered hand, so palpitant and so warm 
that the glove took life and seemed a part of the very 
flesh. He felt, with a motionless passion, the little in- 
timate warmth and the vague perfume of her closed 
corsage. But he did not speak, he dared not even make 
a gesture. As if she were the antique Psyche, the white 
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butterfly of the mythologies, he was afraid to place his 
hand upon her, fearing to destroy the imponderable 
flower of her beauty with his first contact. 

And she was looking at him! With what solemn 
eyes! Women will sometimes look upon Love as they 
would look at Death, with all its terrors of the un- 
known beyond. It would seem that in the moment of 
surrender, their terrestrial future is torn as their eternal 
future is torn between the menace of Hell and the 
bedazzlement of Paradise. Psyche’s soul was much too 
feeble for the emotion of this supreme hour. She was 
stifling. Her eyelids flickered. She wanted to say some 
word she could not pronounce; she leaned back, then 
forward, as if propelled by the jolting of the train’s 
motion; she fell, trembled, and her eyes were flooded 
with tears. 

Aimery had received her into his respectful arms. 
Careful above all not to frighten her, he did not hold 
her close, barely sustaining her. What need had he to 
surrender to haste? Psyche was a prisoner, bound to 
the train in its irresistible flight as it thundered like a 
nuptial organ in the stone tunnel’s nave; and the 
lights, the vague clouds of smoke that flashed under 
its sonorous vault, these were the candles and the in- 
cense of their mysterious marriage. . . . She would be 


his. Why precipitate his happiness? He supported 
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Psyche with a single arm around a shoulder that was 
shaken with trembling, and gently he placed his other 
hand upon her inert one. 

‘“Psyche,” he said to her in the tenderest voice, “I 
can no longer bear to listen to your weeping. I shall 
give you all you will of my life and of my strength 
and of everything there is within me, that a happiness 
to your liking may be built around you. But weep no 
more. I am not in your arms, I am at your feet. What 
you wish shall be done. What you do not wish shall 
be set at nothing. You understand that it was not I 
who led you here. You came of your own free will, as 
free to dispose of yourself as you shall always be. 
Nothing shall be done until I have read it in your eyes 
before dreaming of its accomplishment. If you repulse 
me, I shall go away. I swear it. My happiness belongs 
to you and you shall make it what you will. When 
you wish to shatter it, I shall tell you simply: “You 
gave yourself, you have withdrawn the gift, God bless 
you, Psyche.’ ”’ 

From her bosom arose a broken sigh like that of a 
woman suffocating: 

“Love me well! .. .”’ she sobbed. 

Then she repeated several times: 

“Forgive me! ... Forgive me! .. . I do not want 
to weep any more. . . as I used to every evening... . 
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That is over. .. . It is the past. . . . I need to be happy. 
... Ah! When I tell you what my life has been! 
Not one disinterested affection. Not one hand to clasp 
as I clasp yours. . . . I do not know at all what happi- 
ness is and I fear to surrender myself to you... .” 

Then, as she bent back her head, Aimery leaned 
slowly toward her lips. 

She saw the shadow of his face descend little by 
little to her; and her blue eyes grew bigger, became 
suddenly so serious that had the Host been given her, 
they would have had no other expression. 

Lips touched her lips. She started and drew them 
away. . . . Then left them to the contact. 

Insensibly, Aimery had clasped her in his arms. One 
hand sustained her body and the other supported her 
head. She was breathing deeply as if oppressed by the 
close air of a dream. A nervous and gently-moving 
influence, a slow emanation of strange forces, a terrific 
enchantment, comforting and soothing, invaded the 
very heart of her flesh. Her eyes had widened and 
scintillated. Then she closed them. 

For how many hours had this kiss been trembling 
upon her lips? Psyche had lost all notion of time. She 
was like a woman in love who abandons her soul and 
her body. None the less, having tried to disengage one 
of his discreet hands, it seemed to the young man that 
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with a movement of her head she wished to tell him: 
“No. ... Not that... . Not here. . . .”” But she did 
not speak. Their lips could no longer be distinguished 
from each other’s. 

A very dark, very blue shadow fell from the half- 
veiled lamp. A whistle, first imperceptible, then sonor- 
ous, then deafening, then feeble and dying, went 
through the train. It was late. The express was rush- 
ing through the open country, with no sound other 
than the monotonous and precipitate drumming of all 
its wheels, passing over steel rails, indefinitely. The 
windows were closed, the curtains drawn, and little by 
little all the wavering odours vanished before the per- 
fume of Psyche. 

Suddenly the train stopped with screeching brakes. 

She started suddenly, and opened her eyes. 

“What was that?” 

‘Nothing. A station.”’ 

““Where are we?”’ 

‘“‘At Etampes, probably.” 

“They’re announcing Saint-Pierre. . . . Saint-Pierre- 
des-Corps.”’ 

“That is possible.” 

“What? We’ve passed Aubrais? But that is before 
Tours, Orléans!” 

“T do not know,” said Aimery. 
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She turned a transformed visage toward him, her 
eyes shining, her lips red; and then she broke into 
laughter. 

Her laugh was still a little constrained, but Aimery 
could not be deceived by her look or by her attitude. 
Psyche was entering the metamorphosis. The trace of 
the kiss, brightening her lips, shone over all her per- 
son. 

“Yes, that’s it,” she resumed. “‘Let’s not ask where 
we are. Let it be Nice or Ploermel, or Baden-Baden. | 
fled Paris at random, I do not want to know where I 
am going.” 

Standing straight before the mirror with her arms 
upraised, she repaired the slight disorder of her hat, 
her hair and veil. She was opening her dressing-case 
when she heard a sound that startled her. 

Someone was knocking at the door. 

““Good Heavens!” she cried. ‘“Someone’s knock- 
ing... . They’re following us... .” 

The knocking was repeated. 

Aimery half-opened the curtain, reassured her with 
a gesture and admitted an employee who asked, with 
a bow, “if he might make the beds.” 

“The beds? . . . You’re mad! she said stubbornly. 

And when she had closed the door again, the red 
mounted to her cheeks. This man was the first witness 
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to her secret. He had seen her, Psyche Vannetty, be- 
hind a drawn bolt, alone with a man in a sleeping- 
compartment. He had offered to turn down the bed- 
coverings, as if her companion had every right over 
her, might undress her, see her naked, clasp her naked 
body in his arms. . . . What must he think? She 
wanted to go out into the corridor and pace it all night 
to prove her chastity to this servant. Stiffening against 
the wall, she hid her face in her hand with a stifled 
Oh 1? 

‘I’m the one who is mad,” said she slowly, letting 
her arms fall. ““Do you know what day this is?” 

oNotat all?* 

“Do you realize that this morning, this morning, 
I hardly knew you! and that this evening... .” 

“You regret it, Psyche?” 

“And that this evening you are calling me Psyche 
as if already you were. .. . Love. . . . And that be- 
tween meeting me and my flight but a dozen hours 
intervened ... ? Did I do that? Is it I who am here? 
I have gone completely mad. 

“Everything that has happened to me is so incredi- 
ble. If I told you, you would not believe me.” 

“Really?” 

“Do you know why I came?”’ 

“Through an inspiration from Heaven.” 
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“Through the clumsiness of my good confessor.” 

‘What a genius! What is his name?” 

“Ah! If only they had not expelled the Domini- 
cans! Father Pasquier would have guided me better ! 
But I have a new confessor who does not know me at 
all. . . . If it had not been for him I should have 
stayed at home. I would never have followed you of 
my own accord. In a moment of forgetfulness, per- 
hapsa c 

‘But during five successive hours, without any hes- 
itation, without a shudder, to have made all my prep- 
arations for leaving, my bundles, my letters of excuse; 
and to wish to be seduced with so much perseverance 
—never, never would I have done that!” 

“Wellr”’ 

“Well! Ae had me pack these trunks! He wanted 
me to leave for Rome at the same hour you were leay- 
ing for Brittany, in order to escape you more certainly 
—(he succeeded!) And I found myself, you under- 
stand now?—lI found myself in a traveling-costume, 
with my trunks, my little case and all I needed to 
follow you, passing before the Gare d’Orsay to get to 
the Gare de Lyons. . . . It was 9:25. . . . I felt your 
presence. .. . You loved me. . . . I had only to place 
my finger on the bell... .” 

She hesitated, recalling her memories: 
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“But it seems to me I didn’t even touch it... .’ 

‘‘No, Psyche, do not accuse yourself. It would have 
rung of its own accord.” 

“You believe so, Aimery?” 
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IX 


THE WOODS 


Sainte-Anne-des-Bois was a lovely station, at a dis- 
tance from the village which gave it its name. A shel- 
ter, blue posters; trees; two peaceful employees who 
seemed merely loungers. 

Psyche, furtive, her head low and veiled, followed 
the corridor rapidly and descended to the platform. 
The crunch of gravel under her boots in the stillness 
startled her. No sound was audible but the light 
breathing of the locomotive and the chirping of the 
birds in the poplars. She took two more steps to the 
shelter of the waiting room, and to elude the other 
passengers, she inspected motionlessly a poster repre- 
senting a gypsy in an Andalusian countryside. 

But the train, which ought to have stopped only 
for a moment, insisted on remaining. What was the 
reason? They were uncoupling the baggage-car which 
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had brought Aimery Jouvelle’s motor. Unloading an 
automobile to the platform was an unfamiliar man- 
euver for the little station’s employees, and the train 
was held up, and Psyche became impatient. 

She felt that all eyes were directed toward her, from 
all the compartments, and that they recognized her, 
by the long grey cloak she had worn at Cannes, by the 
hat that she had worn twice, and above all by the pin 
in her hair, designed for herself alone and familiar to 
all Paris. This train was still Paris, pursuing her, 
stopping beside her. Psyche drew her veil about her 
neck, and then was motionless again, for fear her very 
gestures bore revealing connotations. 

A whistle. The train, gaining way, groaned and 
disappeared. When she turned her head again, she 
was delivered. Aimery was talking, far away, near 
the baggage. Toward the west, she saw only a puff of 
steam, tossed by the wind. The curve of blue rails, wet 
with dew, fled in solitary perspective across the yellow 
sand. 

“Ah... ! she said, and sighed from the depths of 
her bosom. And within her it was as though the black 
cloud of her conscience had gone away too. The sin 
left uncommitted, the sin she would have fought off 
a hundred times in the habitual setting of her re- 
sistances and her chastities, appeared to her under an- 
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other aspect. Probably it was no longer the same. In 
Paris it would have remained culpable and shameful 
and unworthy of her. It was different at Sainte-Anne- 
des-Bois; it could not be altogether inexcusable. . 

She reproached herself for dreaming. And then she 
dreamed some more. ... At length, wishing to master 
herself and cut short her reverie, she involuntarily 
turned her head toward the temptation’s very instiga- 
tor. 

“What are you doing?” she asked Aimery. 

“Everything is ready.” 

“Should I get in?” 

Please, 

They left, alone. Aimery drove. He had given or- 
ders that no one was to meet him. After following 
the road for several minutes, the motor entered a nar- 
row and even way, innocent of ruts, and freshly lev- 
elled: one of those excellent roads the tourist feels he 
is inaugurating the moment that he chooses it. With 
several detours, it crossed a little open copse, inter- 
sected with green brooks; then on the summit of a 
hill plunged directly into the forest. 

“How well I feel!”’ said Psyche. “I didn’t sleep at 
all last night; I was completely without energy at six 
o'clock and now I feel more reposed than if I had 
slept—and slept very well. Iam enjoying the wind of 
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our motion more than I can say. Take the longest way, 
that will be the most charming.”’ 

She added in a gay voice: 

“But where are we going? You haven’t told me.” 

“We are going toward the Springtime I promised 
yesterday.” 

‘Yesterday that was enough . . . to tell you that I 
would not follow you. But this morning, I find myself 
by your side, not understanding how. I know vaguely 
that we are in Brittany, and that is all. What is the 
name of your estate?” 

“T should prefer not to tell you its name until you 
are entering it.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt will not merit the name unless you do it the 
honour of bestowing it.” 

“How mysterious you are... | Is it far from here?” 

“We shall be there soon.” 

“You go there often?” 

Never.” 

“And why not?” 

““T was waiting for you.” 

‘Speak seriously, please.” 

“I am speaking quite seriously. I let myself be 
tempted when this chateau was for sale, two years ago. 
The name pleased me first, and the estate afterwards. 
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I had only myself to consider. I acquired it simply that 
I might lead to it, in the greatest secrecy, the unknown 
lady I was some day going to love, the lady I had 
never met.” 

‘And you knew beforehand you would meet her?” 

“T have always had faith in future happiness.” 

A silence separated them. They looked at each other. 

“You are fortunate!”’ said Psyche. “Is there any 
other happiness besides hoping?” 

PYes. 

“So,” said she, slowly, “‘you are doubly happy? 
What talisman do you wear to pass into the super- 
natural that way?” 

A penetrating look was her reply. 

The motor, turning sharply to the left, quitted the 
macadam for the shifting earth of a woodland alley 
and humming, slowed its progress. The lane mounted 
straight ahead. 

Gigantic trees with immovable columns bordered 
it. Pheasants ran about the ground; above, squirrels 
climbed; higher still, sombre wings flew silently un- 
der the arching vault; the last branches touched the 
sky, so close to Heaven that the birds themselves 
seemed unable to mount to them, and the immense 
nave was infinitely prolonged, reaching to a bluish 
mist which merged with the lowest clouds. 
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“Tt is beautiful,” said Psyche, “but what a terrify- 
ing country! If I were here alone, I should die of 
fright before I died of hunger. We haven’t met a 
single soul since we left the station. Is this the wood of 
Merlin the Magician, which is barred to mankind by 
sorcery?” 

‘‘Almost; but let me reassure you—we ride in the 
magic chariot and you have naught to fear.” 

“You say: “Almost?” ” 

‘Because you almost guessed it.” 

“Tt zs an enchanted wood? You make me shiver. 
Do you know, I am not far from believing in fairy- 
tales? If I were abandoned here, I should be more 
afraid of gnomes than wolves, and I would see hob- 
goblins slipping up and down the sun rays.” 

“At sunset you shall know all, before the Kor- 
rigans have quit their lairs. And my secret contains 
nothing to frighten you.” 

Back of the trees, a great stepped wall that mounted 
regularly along the slope as if it were the tread of 
a giant staircase, had been visible for several minutes. 
Above its coping, stained with moss, the vegetation 
of a park stood out against the darker woods. Here 
the wall was broken. 

Two peasant cottages flanked a large and open gate. 
The car entered and following to the right, made the 
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circuit of a peaceful and handsome chateau, passed 
over the moat by a wooden bridge, and stopped at 
length on a terrace that dominated the whole country- 
side. 

“It’s an oasis!” cried Psyche, ravished. “‘It recalls 
—Oh, how much it recalls Philae to me!”’ 

“Philae!”’ cried Aimery. “So you, too, have seen 
Philae!”’ 

She was thinking of it, her hand over her eyes. 

‘I was very little. Philae was still in existence then. 
My father had taken me with him to Nubia and the 
Thebaid. We left Assouan to cross a torrid desert, a 
Saint Anthony sort of desert, where I expected to see 
lions on the hills and vipers all along the road. And 
suddenly, from the top of a sinister declivity, in the 
midst of a great yellow river which seemed another 
moving desert, we found the terrestrial Paradise, the 
green isle of Life in the world of the Dead... . 
Phiec 2 | 1) Oh, Philae! ts. trees, its: palaces, tits 
painted columns, its great winged Isis that I took for 
the Angel of lost Eden! And I was walking among 
the palm-trees in search of him who had thrown into 
the first woman’s hand the fruit that gives knowledge 
of good and evil... .” 

She reopened her eyelids. 


“You have given me back a vision of my childhood. 
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We have left the Forest of Winter, and here is Spring- 
time, another Springtime!”’ 

“One that is born for you alone.” 

‘The one you promised me.” 
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THE CHATEAU 


LOCI 


He conducted her to a large room which occupied 
the middle of the first floor, and she shivered as she 
passed close by the bed, and hastened her steps to the 
central window. 

The park stretched out at her feet. She saw a long 
basin of water bordered with green curbing-stones, 
and a clear brook that went out from it and lost itself 
within the woods. She saw a sloping lawn where white 
peacocks strutted, resplendent in the sun. And farther 
away, other woods and other lakes, blue, grassy plains 
and the celestial circle of the horizon. 

Aimery stood behind her, but so close that soon 
his cheek touched her cheek; and the hand he placed 
upon her shoulder started trembling. Psyche was his, 
all his. Nothing roundabout, nor walls, nor earth, nor 
woods, nor waters, belonged to him more than she did. 
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He had withdrawn her from the world, carried her 
to a domain so solitary that a ship at sea could not 
have been more shut off from the world. .. . 
Passionately he kissed her throat, and clasped her 
to him in an embrace so close that she was stifled. 
“Please!”’ she begged, holding her hands before her 


face. 


And softer: 
“Like yesterday again. . . . Like VESECEOAY or a 
Vhationly... +. One last time, =.=. | levesyou.. 


I have no strength against you, but I beg you with all 
my soul!” 

When she felt his lips pressed against hers, she 
moaned, a plaint that was very long and very deep, 
as if this first taste of passion were already too keen 
for her almost virgin senses. Then her lips too were 
silent in a kiss. Her breast rose, she bent back; but 
Psyche did not wish to fall, and her lover did not urge 
her. With utterly different sentiments both of them 
were intoxicated by a voluntary chastity their delicacy 
alone prolonged after their recent avowals. She had 
sworn, with her last effort of moral energy, that she 
would resist until evening, and then the die would 
have been cast, if nothing intervened to aid her con- 
quered will. And sure of bowing her, capable of bend- 
ing her to his whim, Aimery tasted intense voluptu- 
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ousness in retarding his pleasure to further its potential 
increase. 

He held her feeble head in his two hands, one be- 
neath her hair and one beneath her cheek. Psyche no 
longer saw clearly, her kiss was fervent or light, 
thrilled or headlong, languishing or mobile, only ac- 
cording to whether Aimery bent back or drew towards 
him her inert and burning head. 


A bell rang. 

“‘Now what is it?” asked Psyche, disturbed. 

The bell recalled her suddenly to the realities of 
existence. Luncheon was served. She returned to her 
senses, opening her eyelids several times like a dreamer 
waking. She remembered little by little that she had 
come from a long voyage and began to ask questions 
in a still bewildered voice. 

Where were her trunks? They would not come for 
three hours. Her room? This one. Aimery’s room? 
A little farther on. She carelessly went through the 
dressing-rooms and bathrooms, which pleased her, as 
well as a little boudoir-library which she mentally de- 
termined upon as her preference. Then the bell rang 
again, and Psyche discovered she was hungry. 

They went down the grand staircase together. 
There was no sign of any servant either in the corri- 
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dors or in the dining-hall. She asked: “Are you served 
by spirits?” 

“I told you the country was enchanted.” 

“Say one word more and I shall believe you.” 

“The house is almost uninhabited. I usually leave 
only two gardeners and a few old servants who will, 
I trust, be able to take care of you. But I told them that 
I did not want to see them and that everything must 
be done without involving me.”’ 

“That is nice,” said Psyche. “Like you, I arrange 
to have the least possible service, and even that when 
i am not present. My maid does not enter my dress- 
ing-room until I have left it. Tell your lacqueys to 
stay in their quarters and let us avoid seeing them 
even at table. We are in the woods: we can act as 
though we were on a hunt. We shall have little patties 
that you will serve yourself, and you will not say a 
word to me that the servants can hear.” 

‘What I want to tell you, Psyche, when I touch 
you, is even too mysterious for the air about us. I wish 
I could say it to you so softly, so softly, that if your 
soul conceals another interior soul, purer and more 
secret, that alone should hear me.”’ 

“It has heard you only too well. Yesterday, it heard 
you when you were no longer with me. You were 
still saying the same words with the same voice in the 
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same tone. I defeated you a thousand times; but I 
really begin to believe that this chateau of yours is 
haunted—since I was escaping from you to Rome 
when [J arrived here.”’ 

“You are not a fatalist?”’ 

“And you?” 

“Since yesterday.” 

The profound splendour of the blue sky above the 
park deepened. Psyche raised her eyes to heaven,— 
but instead of receiving a divine response, she found 
no more than a burning memory. It was beneath just 
such a sky that her emotion and Aimery’s had turned 
to love. He took her hand. She looked at him. They 
understood each other, and silently united, descended 
toward their “‘other’”’ Springtime. 
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XI 


THE PARK 


“Beautiful lady,” he said to her, “give me your 
hand. | will take it in mine and you shall lead me 
where you will.” 

“Through the garden?” 

“Through life.” 

Slowly, Psyche held out her hand to him and in a 
timid voice replied: 

“Choose a pathway where you may remain just as 
you have been until now.” 

“You are still afraid of me?” 

“T trust you. That is what makes me tremble. My 
destiny is as much in your power as the hand I aban- 
don to your caresses, the hand that might be crushed. 
If you are not the master of your heart... . .” 


RATCHC Es ay 
“No! do not answer me. I have not said anything. 
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These are reveries that haunt my thoughts. I am so 
accustomed to sadness, that at every turn of fortune, 
I expect to find a dark horizon; but the sky over our 
heads is blue and my hand is clasped firmly in yours.” 

“Do you believe it at last?” 

“Yes. I need belief, my Aimery, and I have no right 
to doubt. You are good. You are sensitive. You have 
proved that to me twice since yesterday. You under- 
stood twice that though I was in your arms I was not 
offering myself to you and that my bappess de- 
pended above all upon your reserve. 

“Mine also.” 

““Aimery, is that true?” 

“T love you, Psyche. How could I pursue any desire 
unless it were first your own? My happiness is in the 
hand that you have given me, in your unreproaching 
eyes, in your unaverted lips and in your friendly 
voice. 

“Listen to me. . . . I do not know if you will under- 
stand. In my solitude I have wept much, I have passed 
many dreary nights and melancholy mornings: I knew 
but one consolation and I prized it inestimable—be- 
cause it was the only one remaining to me. That conso- 
lation was a clear conscience. I have sacrificed every- 
thing for it. I have guided my destiny towards this 
ambition. It has cost me so dearly that if it escaped me 
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now, I should go through life like a madwoman. I 
should lose my reason. I can’t think of it without 
trembling. ... And then... .” 

She sat down on a grassy bank and smiled sadly 
towards Aimery’s eyes. 

“Then . . . even on this adorable day when life 
seems sweet to me for the first time. . . in this secluded 
park where I am defenseless in your hands, but where, 
none the less, I feel myself protected by all the best in 
you...I think perhaps I might. . . with you! always 
with you! . . . be happy without remorse, love with- 
out guilt, spend enchanted days in your arms whose 
every instant would leave me a memory of absolute 
purity . . . and give you all my soul with so much 
fervour that my body would no longer tempt you.” 

He shook his head and answered her tenderly: 

“Tt is too late, Psyche. I have been your lover since 
yesterday, and nothing can make it seem as though it 
had not been.” 

“In the past? Whatever are you saying?” 

“In such a recent past that I still feel your perfume 
and your warmth on my lips. You did not understand 
love; you gave me yours unknowingly; and you are 
still fighting your supposed enemy, pursuing him 
even into the uncertain future; he still frightens you, 
and yet you have already embraced him, embraced this 
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enemy of your dreams. You are completely united to 
him. It is he who seems so sweet to you.” 

“No,” she said, ‘‘no; this is not the Irreparable.”” 

“You think sor” 

Psyche was about to reply. A certain feeling of 
embarrassment restrained her. Besides, what did she 
know? So little. Aimery? So much. She hesitated, 
then became frightened because she had been silent, 
and feeling herself redden, she bowed her head. 

‘Have no doubts,” said Aimery. “When two lov- 
ers have united their lips, love has given them—not 
the purest thing, for everything about love is pure, but 
the part that is inexpressible and the portion that is 
eternal.” 

“The eternal memory. Not the eternal remorse.”’ 

“You imagine from your detached viewpoint, a 
victory of sensualities, a festival of human flesh. . . .” 
“T do not imagine! I do not know!” 

‘“... when, to the contrary, it is the sublime evoca- 
tion of the immaterial being revealed within us!” 

Aimery seized the young woman in his arms, and 
sought her half-parted lips. 

“Have you too written in your intimate journal the 
old verse which all girls have copied at least once: ‘To 
love is to be two and feel but one?’ They are taught 


to consider it a definition of friendship; but only those 
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who have already discovered the bed of love and all 
its passionate warmth, understand that it is the secret 
of love’s ecstasy. When I touch your lips, Psyche, you 
are myself. I breathe with your breast, I think with 
your brain, I tremble with your nerves, I feel with 
your senses. In my hand, clasping yours, it is your 
blood that circulates. If your eyes brighten, it is my 
own lust; if they close, it is my desire that invades you 
and animates them. The physical aspect of carnal love 
is annihilated by love itself, as seeds burst and fall into 
the dust in the shadow of the very tree that bore them. 
Don’t you feel, Psyche, don’t you feel that the touch 
of mouth to mouth, however burning, is nothing in 
comparison to this sudden unearthly miracle that 
springs about us? And do you understand at last the 
only prodigy of love is this: a virgin becomes a mis- 
tress from the moment she has been kissed. The em- 
brace will bring her the same intoxication,—the very 
same !—exalted to the hundredth degree but equally 
pure.” 

“Oh! why do you talk that way to me?” 

They were walking again, side by side, slowly, 
along a row of bushes that were still brown although 
their every twig was sprouting a green tip. 

At their feet, the new grass, hastier than the trees, 
was springing along the brakes, was mingling with 
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the low branches. The trunks themselves had a verdant 
and happy aspect. The blue branches shone in the 
crisp light. The bark was soft with sap. Ethereal 
breezes raised the ash-trees’ supple summits toward 
the sky. 

Weakly, she sighed: 

‘Why do you love me? Why, did you choose me 
among all womankind, I who am so foreign to the 
secrets of love that I can hardly understand what you 


say .. . | who know neither how to reply to you... 
nor how to surrender to you . . . nor how to fly from 
VOUsean 4 


“Psyche, your eyes are blue as those tranquil 
heavens wherein your infant eyes sought Paradise; 
but I do not love you for your eyes. Your blonde hair 
is light as the clearest shadows and soft as a tender 
look; but I do not love you for your hair. The whole 
voice of the sea is in a cockle-shell and the whole 
ecstasy of love is in your mouth; if your lips ceased to 
touch me, the best of my life would leave me with 
their going; but I do not love you for your lips, Psyche, 
nor for your face, nor for your dear hands. If the 
world contained a woman who possessed all your 
beauty . . . and yet who was not you, I should not love 
her. You ask me why I love you? Because I am your 
body, Psyche, and you are my soul.”’ 
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He pressed to his breast the little burning hand he 
still was holding, and said: 

“Do not look at me. See where we are. It was here 
I wanted to bring you. . . .” 

But Psyche’s eyes would not leave him. A long look, 
anxious and limpid, ran between them continually in 
the shadow of their lashes. 

“See,” said Aimery, “it is the Vieux Chateau; this 
is what gave the estate its name. You were so curious 
to know its name. Don’t you want to know it now?” 

At first distractedly, then vaguely charmed, she 
glanced at the ruins, reddened by the setting sun; then 
suddenly she trembled, raised her head, smiled at the 
evening’s beauty. 

There remained nothing of the Vieux Chateau but 
a wall whose empty windows framed bits of the sky 
in their ogives. In one corner of the wall was a tower, 
all that remained standing and intact. 
said Aimery, “there was a 
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“Once upon a time,’ 
Princess who slept a hundred years—and love alone 
was able to unseal her eyes. The bed that framed her 
dreams and her nuptials is still there, in her chamber 
in the tower. This is the Castle of the Sleeping Beauty.” 

eOhre- ls itr cried’ Psyche. 

lenses: 


“Show it to me!”’ 
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They entered, climbed a winding staircase which 
bathed them in cool darkness and pushed through a 
low door which closed behind them. 

All the glory of the setting sun was in the room. 
On the large low bed, the-ancient silken counterpane 
shone like a rose-coloured lake in the last moments of 
sunshine. The walls of burnished gold, sown with 
white ermines, brightened in the crimson rays which 
saturated the atmosphere; and the source of all this 
splendour, the red star, glared in through the scintil- 
lating window. 

Psyche leaned her elbow upon the stone railing. 

The horizon was extended as far as the sea. 

The ocean could no longer be distinguished from 
the sky. The same scarlet tint painted air and water. 
An immense burning cloud spread over all the earth, 
losing its brightness from moment to moment. The 
sun reached the Atlantic. There he sought his bed, 
sinking farther and farther, and his last drop of 
luminous blood vanished like a meteor. 

Nothing remained of all his glory but a little rose- 
coloured cloud suspended in the sky’s deepening blue. 

With all her power of reverie, Psyche was still con- 
templating that surviving cloud which held the mem- 
ory of the sun, when the earth was already plunged in 
night. Four splendid lines sang in her memory. And 
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the first words made her tremble as though a warning 
had risen to her from the depth of her consciousness: 
And this flowering cloud is the last petal 
‘Go. Farewell. I loved you. 
See: the sun reddens all the western sea, 
Of the rose of day, fading forever.’ 

Aimery was standing near her. He had not dropped 
ferband. Gow Karewell: I loved yous, 7. “She 
raised her eyes to him, opened her mouth and mentally 
repeated the farewell she wanted to utter, the farewell 
she could not pronounce, that broke her with anguish, 
caught in her throat, stifled her . . . but her lover’s 
lips were already touching hers, and the most ardent 
kiss she had yet received combatted the last upheaval 
of her dying will. It seemed to her that she was walk- 
ing, that she was being slowly led, in the continual 
intoxication her lips were drinking in, toward the 
great nuptial bed where the Princess of the legend had 
returned to life in the arms of her knight, and felt 
that she was losing to love near the same enchanted 
bed. 

Little by little, the fingers that sustained her head 
were parted. She felt a touch upon her fastened collar, 
the first hook was open... . 

““Aimery... !” she cried. 

And she seized his arm. 
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But he did not struggle against her. He waited for 
her to surrender to his lips and to his eyes. 

Desperately, she looked at him, with tears upon her 
lashes, and pale as a dying being, she dropped her 
hand again. 
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XII 


ARACOELI TEMPTED 


OCS MN 


All alone in the big bed whose covers were calm as 
a wise virgin’s, Aracoeli awoke about noon after sleep- 
ing eleven hours. 

She rang for her bath, stretched all over, plunged 
her ten fawn-like nails into her thick short hair, 
stretched again, smiled, and to bid herself good-morn- 
ing, kissed her own shoulder. 

The bath she entered, in a half sleep scarcely 
stripped of dreams, was sweet and pleasing to her. 
Aracoeli liked to remember that one morning, to de- 
light her, Aimery had taken her there, in the warmth 
of the water; and she knew which of the two swan’s 
necks she had clasped in her humid hand at the in- 
stant of her ever grateful pleasure. 

Those memories were the landmarks of her young 
existence. She had arranged to have many of them. 
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ever, yours plays tricks that might be taken for polite 
attentions. What a love your Tarquin is! so witty! 
and so cunning! But he has a singular name. Why do 
you call him Tarquin?” 

“It’s a long, long story! Didn’t you ever hear of 
Tarquin? This Tarquin has a crime on his con- 
science.” 

‘A crime?”’ cried the manicure in horror. 

‘Certainly; he is a celebrated monkey. He belonged 
to a captain in Algeria, in an oasis yonder. One day 
the Arabian laundress had come to wash the officer’s 
linen; she had brought her daughter, a child of five 
or six years who was playing in the garden. Suddenly 
they heard cries! horrible cries! and they found Tar- 
quin violating the little one!” 

“Lord! What a little monster! said Mme. Bremon- 
del fondly. 

“Do you think so? More than that he went at it 
very capably, quite like a gentleman. They arrived too 
late. The Arabs wanted to kill him. The captain was 
obliged to give up the beast, and that is how Tarquin 
came to Paris and how he earned his name.”’ 

“Well... ! In your place, I should not feel at ease 
Mme. Aracoeli.”’ 

“Oh, well! What can you expect. He knows per- 
fectly well that it is not allowed.”’ 
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“T was not thinking of Tarquin,” insinuated the 
manicure. ‘I know some who resemble him, as a man 
resembles a monkey, who would hardly bother to find 
out what was allowed if they were seated in my place.”’ 

“Don’t be alarmed. They aren’t.” 

“Oh, I know that in Monsieur Aimery’s absence, 
you cloister yourself like a recluse; but when he is here 
you receive his friends and . . . you do not like to dress 
yourself. I think that is not a secret? You are quite 
sure that there is no danger in it for anybody? Some- 
one is perishing of love for you, Madame Aracoeli— 
I do not want to conceal it from you.” 


aay a | > 
“T shall use no names, that is not my rdle; but I 
am well informed. . . . And how could anyone help 


being in love before so much beauty! Your figure! 
Like a statue! Your hands! Ravishing! Your breasts! 
Fit for casting! Your legs! Unrivalled! And you have 
the prettiest back in all Paris; I was saying so only 
yesterday to Mme. Rosine Alban, who is so proud of 
her own (that is Mme. Alban of the Comédie-Fran- 
caise). When a man has seen you naked, he cannot 
forget you.” 

“But—how nice you are today, Bremondel! If 
anyone heard you, he’d believe you were courting me 
yourself.” 
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“You are joking. I assure you that I am deeply 
moved when I think of that poor young man, so fine 
himself, such a handsome boy; and with a noble soul, 
you understand, quite incapable of seducing a friend’s 
mistress! His life is all broken up by this love, but 
rather than declare it, he would kill himself, you may 
count on that.” 

She was expecting to be interrupted by the ques- 
tion; “What is his name?” But Aracoeli turned lazily 
on her side, held out her left hand to the little instru- 
ments which had just operated upon her right, and 
said in her slow voice: 

“Have you seen my new ring? Aimery gave it to 
me, Saturday evening, for my eighteenth birthday. I 
wanted a ring just like this. Aimery is nice. He always 
knows what will please me most.”’ 

Mme. Bremondel admired the ring, and without 
turning a hair, continued: 

“Ah! You ought to have everything! Jewels were 
made for you. Everything suits you, gold and precious 
stones. The gold that looks so badly on blondes decks 
you like a goddess. Do you know Madame Aracoeli, 
I should like to see a new jewel on you every day.” 

“Oh, why? I have plenty now.” 

“No, no. Heavens no! They give ten times as much 
to women who are not worthy to wait on you. Mon- 
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sieur Aimery does not realize his good fortune. He 
doesn’t love you as he ought. First, why isn’t he here? 
How can he go away on trips when he’s found a mis- 
tress like you? He should not leave you for a day, not 
for an hour. Love is like that. You merit a lover such 
as I know of, one who would spend his life at your 
feet 

“His life at my feet, Bremondel! But he’d perish 
of boredom there!” 

“Monsieur Aimery perhaps, but another no.” 

*““And how would he know he loves me, if he never 
felt that his bed lacked me? Aimery is never so tender 
as on the days when he returns to me.” 

“He loves you? you are sure of it?’ La Bremondel 
was gambling boldly now. Aracoeli was not angry, 
she dropped her head upon the pillow, and could not 
even keep from laughing. 

“Lord! what a question! Certainly, I am sure!” 

“Well... , and if he didn’t return? If a month 
hence you received a letter in place of a kiss? If he 
married in the Autumn? Everyone is talking about 
it. Those are things inal do happen.” 

“He will return.” 

“In a week.” 

“How fortunate he is! How fortunate to inspire 
such confidence!” 
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“And if anybody speaks to you of his marriage, 
you may shrug your shoulders!” 

For an instant, Madame Bremondel looked at the 
girl fixedly, as if she hesitated to make important 
revelations. 

“T ought to be silent,”’ she said at length. “Because 
I never bother about things which do not concern me. 
And then, I am afraid to offend you. But you must 
know, however... .” 

She placed her two hands upon her knees and 
articulated in a horrified voice: 

“He is deceiving you!” 

“T know it.” 

“You know itP”’ 

“T permit it.” 

“And you do not repay him in kind?” 

TNov 

“Well, Madame Aracoeli,—you see, I realize how 
much respect I owe you. But I love you too much to 
be silent. You are not simply a client like the others. 
Since I came here, since I found you so nice, so pretty, 
so good-hearted, I have conceived an affection for you 
as if you were my own daughter, and I have tears in 
my eyes when I hear you speak, because you will be 
so wretched in a little while—if you continue to be so 
good.” 
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“You think so?” 

“Do I think so! Come,—I haven’t fifty-five years 
of experience for nothing. You are young, you are 
confident; your little heart is quite fresh, quite sin- 
cere; you imagine that the more one loves a man, the 
more she holds him! Undeceive yourself! As I know 
Monsieur Aimery, the less faithful you were to him, 
the more he would love you.” 

“Really!” 

“When you feel that he is drawing away, make 
him seriously jealous and you will see then how he 
returns to you. But you must keep that for great 
occasions. The first time, if I were you, I should not 
tell him anything about it. It’s so easy, in Paris, to 
deceive a man without his knowing it! And then, 
you have every social law in your favour. No one will 
cast the first stone. That is a question of morality: 
when an honest woman learns that her lover has a 
mistress, she may amuse herself in turn and still re- 
main an honest woman. There is nothing to reproach 
her with. Now, this is what you will do, if you listen 
to me.” 

“T am listening.” 

“You should have two friends in place of one. 
First, for pleasure; you can’t have too many at your 
age. Then, as a prudent measure, so that if one of 
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them leaves you, the other remains, and you will not 
find yourself quite alone. The second friend should 
be young and handsome, of good physique, rich and 
of high birth. You have plenty to choose from. Mon- 
sieur Aimery has money, but the man I am thinking 
of is twice as rich as he, and of much finer family 
besides. Of course I will say nothing against the 
Jouvelles—I do not know them; but all the world 
knows that the Sarens . . . My God! I’ve spoken 
his name without realizing !”’ 

“Ah! then its Jean de Sarens who sent you?” 

“Yes... that is to say... He didn’t send me at all! 
Lord! He is far from thinking. .. . But I saw his mis- 
ery, his tears... . And I love you so much, too... . I 
began to weep) tor...) fore... * Dhemnanienre 
drew out her mourning handkerchief. 

Aracoeli, still unruffled, her hands clasped behind 
her head, and her legs frankly crossed, replied with 
a smile: “Madame Bremondel, will you see Monsieur 
de Sarens this evening?” 

“ldo not knows)... -Perhans. aes Isshallveo 
see him immediately if you want me to.” 

“Good. Tell him to give you double pay, adding 
that you have acquitted his commission and that it 
cost you a client.” 

“Madame . . . Madame. . . .” 
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“You will come back this afternoon, and the maid 
will pay your bill.” 

“But, Madame, I am in despair.” 

“Get out immediately, you old fright, or I'll have 
Tarquin put you out!” 
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XII 


THE WHITE PEACOCK 


Two white peacocks with puffing breasts strutted 
in an alley slashed with sunshine and shadow, drag- 
ging their long fronds of immaculate plumes. The 
mobile play of light painted their wings in softest 
colours, with the yellow of day, the blue of shadow, 
the rose and light green of woodland reflections. 
And over these two wandering whitenesses, the sun’s 
reflection passed. 

Commutually, Psyche’s soul put on an ideal col- 
ouration it never before had known. A great shadow 
had disappeared from betwixt her eyes and Nature. 
The impenetrable veil that had separated her from 
happiness had risen as a mist rises, dispersing. Happy, 
astonished, exalted, she no longer experienced an- 


guish before the beauty of worldly things. 
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She crossed her hands upon Aimery’s shoulder 
and murmured, as she thrust her head forward that 
she might look at him closer: 

“My love, tell me the truth: I too, have slept a 
hundred years since yesterday, haven’t IP I have 
awakened in another age, perhaps upon another earth, 
where all its transformed: the park, the birds, the 
colour of the sunshine. And you are no longer the 
same. And I am no longer the same.” 

“Yes, you have slept a hundred years. Nothing 
exists any more except this park and our altered 
shapes, a new Aimery, another Psyche.” 

“That name was mine. You loved Psyche. . . 
How may I please you, I who have nothing in com- 
mon with her?” 

“T have always loved the Psyche you have become; 
not the Psyche of other days.” 

“None the less, your feeling for her was deep, if 
I can still remember. But yesterday’s events lie in 
such a far country, that I am no longer sure of any- 
thing except your presence, your voice, and your 
kiss.” 

The kiss interrupted them. Psyche leaned, still 
blushing, but complaisant and disarmed, upon her 
lover’s arm. Aimery’s hand touched her girdle, and 
mounted toward the breast that it caressed passion- 
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ately. With a long smile, Psyche whispered secretly: 

B LELISEVOULSItavee SYOULSoady:< 

The solitude and silence of the park, the vaster 
solitude of the wood wherein she had walked, sur- 
rounded her like some impenetrable zone where the 
mystery of her metamorphosis retained its sacred 
character. 

Not another soul was visible within the Sleeping 
Beauty’s domain. Faithful to their orders, the garden- 
ers had returned to their dens and the servants to their 
quarters. You could not see them, or hear a sound of 
life. At the end of a winding lane, Psyche discovered 
a little cross-roads, roofed with leafy branches, a green- 
shadowed retreat where the hunting-luncheon she 
had wanted had been served by unseen hands. The 
men had laid the cover stealthily, so well that Psyche 
might say and very nearly believe: 

“Will those invisible spirits who put us to sleep 
serve us forever?” 

She stooped quickly, delighted to have found vio- 
lets, gathered them and covered the cloth with them, 
although the unseen hands had strewn it with roses. 
The odour of these early roses was more penetrating 
than she would ever have imagined it could be. The 
cross-way delighted her. The air was sweet, the 
shadow cool, the viands exquisite, the water deli- 
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cious, the carates were covered with frost and the 
flowers with dew and the leaves with sunshine. 

Aimery contemplated her ecstasy over everything, 
as she cast upon the least object that first smile of 
love, imprinted ineffaceably upon her lips. She was 
in a state of unending pleasure. Her eyes hardly 
changed their brilliance and expression whether they 
perceived Aimery or the trees or the glass of pure 
water or the lane’s sandy floor. She seemed to say to 
all things with the same intensity: “I love you. . . 
Ilovesyour Aa eI love: yous sees 

When they rose and she felt Aimery’s arm clasp- 
ing her waist once more: 

‘“‘Why touch each other?” she asked. “Far away 
as you may be, I always feel you are caressing me.” 

Together they mounted the steps and the staircase 
of the little chateau, to Psyche’s chamber. After their 
evening in the tower, it was there they had passed 
the night, and they returned to it, by a tacit accord, 
invincibly led by each other. 


When the curtains were drawn, the chamber was 
obscured in a sudden darkness, to which their eyes 
became accustomed little by little. Aimery and Psyche 
were lost to sight, then reappeared. With renewed 
trembling, she felt a masculine hand upon the clasps 
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of her chemisette, the pin and the four snaps of her 
skirt, the tangled strings of her underskirts, the great 
flat buttons of her warm drawers. . . . She herself 
drew open the busk of her little corset and drew off 
the long stockings which fell among the rest; then, 
with that pretty movement of ill-advised modesty 
that often accompanies the fall of a dress, she crushed 
herself against her lover, as if he must protect her,— 
as if the enemy were somewhere, in the night, no one 
knew where, but elsewhere than in his arms. 

A feeble moan, a voice revelant of inexpressible feel- 
ing, came from her lips when Aimery threw himself 
beside her, and immediately their lips found each 
others’. He permitted her to awaken slowly to desire 
in a passionate but virginal embrace that asked nothing 
of her. Psyche remained almost motionless. Of her lost 
chastity there remained to her an indecisive reserve 
which had turned into timidity. She no longer feared 
to sin so much as she was afraid of possibly sinning 
awkwardly. She blushed no longer for her assumed 
fault but for her certain inexperience. She was so un- 
versed in love that she was ignorant even of its prelim- 
inaries; and she was as worried as a young girl who is 
taking her first lesson in waltzing, and cannot decide 
which hand to place on her partner’s shoulder. There 
were low-voiced questions: “My arm is hurting 
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you: <) #2 None) si Are you sinc? i aanvay leg is 
weighing on you? . . . Is it better that way? .. .” 

In so far as she could divorce her thoughts from her 
senses in such a moment, she sought to collect within 
her memory the little she had been able to retain of the 
romances and poems written by lovers. . . . But In- 
diana and Don Paez were not sufficiently instructive. 
She said to herself: ‘I have no manners.” Every doubt 
left her hesitant. Since her chemise offered her no pro- 
tection, was it puerile to retain it or improper to take 
it off? Should she arrange her disordered coiffure? In 
a voice soft as a breath, she murmured: ““Do you want 
my hair?” And when he had replied: “Yes,” she 
withdrew the brooch from the back, the net, the pins 
of blonde shell, pins of gold and iron, and shaking 
back her head, opened all her tresses, and fell under 
them again into Aimery’s arms, happy and moved to 
have had that much more to give him. 

Her profusion of hair floated so lightly that for a 
moment its odorous warmth alone made its caress 
palpable. It melted into the darkness. Aimery could 
not find the limits of the vague, ashen mass. Far as 
he might extend his arms, his fingers met soft curls 
which fled from his grasp in fine waves. Psyche en- 
veloped him, raised upon her elbow; covered him as 
if he were a child in the great animated veil that was 
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half of herself; her eyes shone with an expression 
that was much more maternal than amorous; she 
was content, she breathed quickly, and Aimery drew 
toward himself the dear head, suddenly become quite 
small; held it in the hollow of his hand. 

Her tresses united them, making them a single 
being, a chrysalis surrounded with the silk wherein 
their metamorphosis was germinating. Here was a 
retreat more intimate and closer than the bed; it was 
their heart of hearts, the holy of holies of their noc- 
turnal ecstasy. Psyche, burning and excited now, felt 
she knew the secret at last. No longer did she receive 
Aimery’s caresses with that trembling recoil of the 
thigh, withdrawing and not daring to experience. 
All her chaste nudity, her moist and tender flesh, ac- 
cepted the embrace from head to foot, and when 
Aimery wishing to obtain nothing she did not freely 
give, murmured upon her lips the request which a 
short time ago had frightened her so much, Psyche, 
smiling toward heaven, answered: “Aimery,’’ in a 
tone that meant: “Why do you ask me?” 

She turned crimson. The intense blush of her mod- 
esty and her pleasure inflamed her beautiful couched 
head. Then her perception slowly faded. Psyche saw 
nothing any more, neither externally, nor in her daz- 
zled consciousness. 
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As in a dream, she parted her stifling hair with 
both her hands. Her inert arms fell back. Her mind 
no longer functioned. Moaning, she lay amid her 
tangled hair like a victim of the poignard. She felt 
inside herself her heart’s accelerated beating, pump- 
ing in haste and fervour to compensate the super- 
human exaltation of her life. Her thighs convulsed. 
Her errant mouth was suddenly choked. With all her 
strength, she clasped Aimery to her breast; as he 
pressed her fragile members more and more, she cried 
out, a profound, sharp cry, while she stretched her 
arms and beats of nervous voluptuousness she had no 
further power to feel escaped through all the extrem- 
ities of her long, extended fingers. . . . 


‘“Aimery!”’ she repeated. ““Aimery! My Aimery!”’ 
She could think of no more to say. There were no 
words that would not have weakened all that her 
hands, her eyes, her lips, her heaving bosom, her agi- 
tated head, were expressing with so much fervour. 
Awakened from her unconsciousness, she looked at 
Aimery, looked into his eyes—and did not know 
him. Now that she had experienced her own ecstasy, 
she was discovering her lover’s. She thought: ‘““What! 
you too! . . .” And then she closed her lids to taste 
to the depth of her being this twilight of sensation, 
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this ineffable hour of physical love. It was an interior 
brightness, an invading, clean peace, a luminous trem- 
bling that mounted always more tenderly, from her 
viscera to her thought, from her flesh to her mind, 
from her well being to her happiness. . .. . 
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XIV 


THE CLIMAX 


Until the following week, Psyche could not make 
up her mind to unpack her trunks, either because she 
hesitated to install herself definitely, or because she 
found no time. She took her linen at random from 
the disordered drawers. Besides, her morocco case 
open upon a table sufficed for her toilette. But on the 
seventh day, in Aimery’s presence, she at length con- 
sented to hang her dresses and air her hats. 

She would have preferred him not to be there, be- 
fore these intimate details. With a lack of logic she 
did not attempt to reason about, the offer of herself 
in the darkness shocked her less than this exposition 
of her trousseau in full daylight. She consented to it, 
none the less. What would she not have accorded 
him? The trunk was opened, the drawers taken out 
and distributed about the furniture. 
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“Look, my dear,” said Psyche. “You can see that 
I was really leaving for Italy! Here’s my grammar es 

They laughed over it. 

“Poor little grammar! I have never been able to 
read it as far as the verb. The only Italian word I 
know is the one we say to children when we ask them 
the way, that word so much resembling the cry of a 
bird: Caz] Cai! Cail 

She was laughing about everything now. 

“My old guide-book with all its notes! I was six- 
teen then. I gave marks to the statues. This one has 
a cross because it is beautiful. This one, two crosses 
because it is very beautiful. And this one, which is 
magnificent—see how it is marked!” 

“Tm sure you kept an intimate diary.” 

“Yes! . . . I don’t dare reread it any more— 
and I have never been able to burn it. It’s unbelievably 
naive. I knew nothing at all of life and I was dis- 
coursing on it like an old philosopher. The soul is so 
simple at sixteen! all that is not bad is good; all that 
does not cause tears, causes laughter.” 

“But I still have that soul, myself.” 

“Really?” 

“And I hope that you'll find yours again—if it 
is true that you have lost it! Personal sadness consists 
of doubt, a critical spirit, a hesitation to feel and to 
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judge. Let us be fifteen again! Let us be dogmatic 
in our opinions! Let us say: this is criminal and that 
is sublime; this statue is hideous and that one is su- 
perb; yesterday, I was in despair, today I am mad 
with happiness! Those are the phrases happy hearts 
cry out!” 

“You are right. That is the way I love you.” 

“T would not have the critical faculty for anything 
in the world! The faces of those who possess it suf- 
fice to disgust me.” 

“You are youth. And you are revealing mine to 
me. At twenty-two I felt old—but so old, so disillu- 
sioned, so ready to die whenever God willed it! . . . 
And then you came, you are here, and everything 
disappears from my memory between my childhood 
diary and my arrival at the Castle of the Sleeping 
Beauty. I believe more and more that I was dreaming 
in the tower all the while.” 

“Of course. I’ve told you that already.” 

Gbesides ers). ‘Psyche Vannetty, . 2.” 

“That’s the name you had as a little girl.” 

“You understand so well!” 

She took her skirt in four fingers as if to make a 
curtsey: 

“And this school-girl dress! I am a young girl, 
torn from the bosom of my family by shady artifice, 
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sequestrated in a far-off park, deprived of defense 


and even of will power. . . i 


“A poor little child ravished by an abominable 


seductor. . .. 
““Assailed with suggestion. . . aa 
‘““Bewitched. . . .”’ 


‘And if it were all true?” 

Aimery replied, unsmilingly: 

“There is but one way to find out, and that is to 
seek the mark.” 

“What mark?” 

“The stigma of the sorcerer. When a person is be- 
witched, his skin is insensible in a certain point and 
that point must be found.” 

And he kissed her forehead, her eyes, her mouth, 
asking each time: 

“Isat herer 

And Psyche replied: 

“NO. 

He kissed her throat, caressed her shoulder, pressed 
her warm hand to his lips: 

“Ts it here?” 

“Do not seek it,’”’ she whispered, “I am quite en- 
tirely sensitive.” 


When the trunks had been unpacked, Psyche re- 
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tired to change her costume, and with deliberate in- 
tent she put on the grey dress, trimmed with white, 
that she had worn at Buttes-Chaumont at the mo- 
ment when her astonished life had taken its divergent 
course. 

The young man recognized it. Psyche was happy, 
and threw an involuntary glance at him. Between 
her and him, so soon after their first exchange of emo- 
tion, there were already souvenirs, already a past. 
This gown was the last she had worn before her 
flight, the last that had not been opened. Its straight 
folds and bands of white cloth seemed to have re- 
tained their character of chastity. When he saw the 
cut of the skirt again, Aimery recalled whole sen- 
tences Psyche had said to him, sentences almost ef- 
faced from his memory. Through a simple association 
of ideas, the gown in turn symbolically repeated the 
concept of resistance. It seemed that when she was 
dressed that way, Psyche could but reply: “No. | 
shall not follow you. I shall never surrender to you.” 

And when they had gone out, they penetrated once 
more the ever solitary covered alleys of the park, and 
Aimery had the secret impression that Psyche was 
not yet quite his—because her grey gown had not 
surrendered. At first, he wondered whether this illu- 
sion chilled or exalted him. Then he reproached him- 
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self and put his left arm about the young woman to 
lead her more quickly. 

From day to day, the sentiment he experienced for 
her was becoming tainted with sensuality. Her re- 
sponse although much more vague, followed remotely 
the same course. 

“Psyche,” he said to her, “if I were to make verses 
for you, I should compare you to a statue in the morn- 
ing’s twilight. The day’s first beam illuminates only 
the hair and eyes of the marble. That was all I loved 
of you when I was adoring you and you repulsing 
me. And then, you gave me your lips—and all was 
brightened as far as them. And then the light, slowly, 
descended even to your feet.” 

“Aimetye dont say thats 

‘And today, this dress is unsupportable.” 

“Shhh!” 

Affectionately, she closed his lips. 

“Then the statue in your poem is not robed?”’ 

Now 

“Then it is not the statue of Day; it is barely that 
of Night.” 

But she could not murmur her phrase without feel- 
ing a warm undulation like a voluptuous memory 
ascend in her as far as her throat; her body’s response 
to her mind. 
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“And why,” he asked her, “would it not be Day’s 
image? Love alone is pleased with shadows. Beauty 
is the gift of the sun. Come. Do you know what this 
door conceals? It is the park’s secret garden. Now 
it is open and closed again behind us. Where we have 
come, no one in the world may follow to spy upon 
you. There is no fortress nor barred chamber better 
defended than this green labyrinth surrounded with 
walls. Here is the source of the river that traverses 
all the domain. The sun is burning. It is almost a 
SUiminee day. a.) 

Psyche did not give him time to finish. No. It was 
impossible for her to do such a thing. She begged 
him to think of it no more. A loving unrest animated 
her eyes while she spoke to him in caresses, her hands 
upon his cheeks, lips almost on lips: she wished to 
refuse him nothing, and above all to bring him no 
sorrow,—but unveil herself to the sun, Oh, no! no! 
Something insurmountable forbade her to accord him 
that. And as soon as she had received a smile from 
Aimery that was no longer insistent, she began to 
speak of the woods and the flowers and the blue spring 
whose tinkling mingled with her voice, and of the 
Springtime, more tender every day, and of her joy 
in loving, at one with all nature. It seemed as though 
she were seeking quickly to distract Aimery with an- 
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other enthusiasm, to dispel from his mind the unfor- 
tunate idea that had become implanted there. 

Then she consented to return to the tower; and 
there, in the darkened chamber, when the close cur- 
tains had at length satisfied her taste for secrecy, she 
felt a sort of comfort to see that Aimery cherished 
her none the less because he had not obtained what 
she could not give him. 

The grey gown was conquered uncontestedly. . . . 
Its inviolability vanished with the day. Psyche’s re- 
sistance remained only in heaven’s light. In the dark- 
ness she was disarmed. 

Grateful for his obedience, she gave herself from 
the depth of her heart, with a liveliness of affection 
she had never before manifested. Aimery saw her take 
a step forward toward the supreme emotion of the 
senses. In his arms, where she had formerly remained 
silent and as if in meditation before ecstasy, she at 
length dared to break the silence, cry out her love, 
almost her pleasure. 

Aimery listened in a dream. She was speaking, in a 
vague and feeble voice, breathing between her words, 
turning her head without turning away her eyes. 

Between two embraces, she said to him, her head 
pillowed in her hair: 

‘Things I never understood . . . phrases are made 
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clear . . . words have changed their meanings. . . . 
You promised me the marvellous Blood that interprets 
the singing of the birds. . . . I seem to understand for 
the first time the strange language of love. . . . These 
ardours, these fires, these flames, have been an unin- 
telligible tongue for me, that I believed stupid and out 
of date. . . . One does not burn for anyone, I told 
myself. . . . And how shall I call what I am feeling 
now if it is not burning, burning. .. .” 

She clasped her arms. 

‘And this bursting heart that beats so, within my 
breast, what could I give you Aimery, if I did not give 
it to you!” 

Again they embraced and talked no more, their 
lips united. 

If, in the lives of certain lovers, there is a summit, 
a climax, an incomparable moment when suddenly 
happiness bursts forth, Aimery and Psyche knew the 
miracle in this instant of that day, and nothing but 
death could ever make them forget. 


The evening of the same day, Psyche was alone 
for more than an hour. She was lying on a daybed in 
the boudoir of her own suite. Asleep, awake, dream- 
ing all at the same time, she felt herself humbled, 
but possessed of such calm of mind and senses that 
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she had never known anything so sweet. No more 
desire, no more thought: a delicious serenity filled 
her, vast as the sky on motionless water. Ah! this 
inexpressible peace! “I am happy . . . Iam happy. 
. . .’ She dared not reopen her eyes for fear of dis- 
pelling the happiness that lingered all through her 


reverie. 


And, yet, she rose. . . . Aimery? Where was he? 
All she had experienced he too should be feeling. 
They were but one flesh and one desire. She did not 
want to be happy without him... . ¢ Aimery? She 
was seeking him never to leave him again. 

A lamp in her hand, she softly entered a little room 
apart, where she was used to write, and on the table 
saw a page whose ink was wet and fresh: there were 
stanzas, verse <2. ‘Psyche, x, emer are 
was her name. 

Bending over, she read: 


‘Psyche, my dear, listen motionless and tremble . . . 

Happiness comes, moves us, and kneeling, speaks to 
us. 

Let us clasp our hands. Be grave and listen still. . . . 
No one 

Is happier tonight, or more divine than we. 
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Infinite tenderness, through the shadows, attracts 
Our scarcely-open eyes. What yet remains to us 
Of the assuaging kiss, of the subsiding sigh? 


Life has upturned again our golden glass of hours. 


This is our eternal hour, now great eternally, 

One hour that will survive this fragile love 

As, redolent of rose and lavender, a veil 
Preserves a hundred years the newness of one day. 


When later, or my Psyche, unfamiliar nights, 

Shall have passed over you, awaiting me no more, 
When others, it may be, oh delicate-handed friend, 
Jealous of my name, your naked feet shall touch, 


Remember that in company we lived one night 
That unique hour when the gods for once accord 
To gently-trembling bosom and submissive head, 
The vital essence pure that fleets away with time. 


Remember that one night, lying upon our bed 

Our fingers trembling to unite as we caressed, 

We exchanged from mouth to closely pressed mouth 
The pearl unperishing wherein sleeps memory.’ 


At the third stanza, Psyche turned white. 
“This fragile love... . Later... . Awaiting me no 
more. .. . Others. . . . Remember. . . . Time. . 
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Memory... .” The leaf trembled in her pale hands. 

“Tt isn’t true. . . . It wasn’t he! He didn’t write 
thatl? 

Then an atrocious anguish seized her breast. She 
fell, her arms stretched on the table, her face upon her 
arm, shaken with sobs, seized eternally by the hand 
of sorrow. And weaker, fainter than if she were weep- 
ing tears upon the ashes of her dead lover, she re- 
peated in a despairing voice: 

“He does not love me any more. . . . Oh, God! 
he does not love me any more. . . .” 
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An hour later, Aimery found her in her room, that 
was filled with night. She was standing before the 
window, her elbow against the wall, her forehead in 
her hand. She was looking at random over the dark 
meadows and the starry waters. 

Why was she without a light, Aimery asked. She 
shook her head, and even before he had kissed her 
cheek, he knew she had been weeping. 

“More tears, Psyche! tears on the evening of such 
a day!” 

She was exhausted and knew not what reply to 
make—that she was weeping in anguish, as was true, 
or that she wept for joy, as she wanted to say. She 
murmured: “It is nothing. I love you,’—but in a 
broken voice. She coughed to change her tone. 

“Tt is nothing,” she continued. “I love you, and | 


he 


weep. I have always wept, you know. My happiness 
and my sorrow end in the self-same tears, and they 
fall this evening, I know not why.” 

He did not speak to her again, but fixed upon her 
his anxious and very tender eyes. Their two looks 
mingled their silent waves. Aimery’s was so clear, so 
frank, so filled with a loving light, that for a moment 
Psyche doubted her own doubting. 


Here ends the manuscript of Pierre Louys 
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THE CONCLUSION OF “PSYCHE”’ 


by Claude Farrére 
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Of the third and last part of the Psyche of Pierre 
Louys, only the lines you have just read remain. Let 
it be clearly understood that only those lines were 
found after the poet’s death. 

It is none the less more than probable that Psyche 
was written in its entirety. It is even certain that sev- 
eral of the chapters of this third part, which today 
have disappeared, were in existence after 1911 or 
1g12. We actually know that Pierre Louys made the 
first third of his book at Biarritz, in 1906, and the 
second at Tamaris, in 1907. And we know also that 
after 1907 he hesitated, moved by scruples or some 
bizarre repugnance. But I know further, that toward 
1912, Pierre Louys, who had read me the first part 
of Psyche one evening two or three years earlier, 
showed me all the last chapters, even those which 
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related to his heroine’s death. And at length, I know 
that in the summer of 1913, Thierry Sandre, then a 
soldier on leave, paying a visit in the Rue de Boulain- 
villiers to our mutual master, heard him reply to an 
anxious question: 

“Psyche, dear friend? I have finished Psyche. I fin- 
ished it, to be exact, on the 13th of July this year.” 

Such a statement seems decisive to me. Pierre Louys 
was not used to boast, even with reason. The Psyche 
that has come down to us is not unfinished, but mu- 
tilated. And we preserve the hope that some day the 
last fragment of this great work, now inexplicably 
lost, will be restored to French letters. 

Here an objection arises: with Psyche in all prob- 
ability in a state of completion on the 13th July, rgr3, 
why did not Pierre Louys publish it sooner? Why 
did he never publish it, in the course of the dozen 
years he had still to live, from 1913 to 1925? 

Thierry Sandre and myself, who were perhaps the 
two most intimate friends of Pierre Louys, at least 
toward the end of his life, hesitate a little to express 
all our sentiments upon this point. 

Pierre Louys actually had several reasons for keep- 
ing his supreme work in the dark; several reasons, of 
which most were but pretexts, as much to himself as 
to others, but of which a few were real reasons, grave 
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and exigent. Certain of these reasons still may not be 
given, even today: it is not good to bring all of truth 
from the bottom of her well, when one speaks of the 
great dead, and when the living who surrounded 
them are still in existence. However, it would be truly 
difficult to explain Psyche, to indicate its denouement 
and to forecast the delicate peripety, such as Louys 
probably described in his conclusion, if one did not 
first correlate the work to the workman, and if one 
did not show a little of what his last book always rep- 
resents in the life of a powerful writer... . In 
actuality, what Psyche represented in the life of 
Pierre: Louys.. ./"% 

Every writer paints his own portrait. Parmenides, 
—TI cite Pierre Louys himself,—Parmenides discov- 
ered and taught that man is identical with his 
thought, and identical also with the object of this 
thought. An easy corollary permits the affirmation 
that the romanticist is identical with his romance, 
and identical with the characters of his romance. The 
author of King Pausole willingly avowed that he felt 
himself in turn incorporated, in the days when he was 
inventing this capricious epic, in the soul of the illog- 
ical and debonnaire king, the soul of the fantastic 
page, and even the soul of the great Huguenot 
eunuch. Nothing is more indisputable, besides: Pierre 
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Louys was compounded of so much justice that none 
was more capable than he, where the occasion de- 
manded, of sustaining in good faith, and to their 
most extreme consequences, the worst theories of the 
worst sophists although he instinctively detested them 
above anything. 

With how much better reason could he and ought 
he sustain his own theories which were always wise 
and just. And if none of the extremely real beings he 
created, from Concha in Pantin to Parrhasios in the 
Sanguines, was a stranger to him, we have the right 
to contend that Psyche Vannetty, and Mademoiselle 
Aracoeli, and above all Aimery Jouvelle, was each an 
incarnation of Pierre Louys. Now, these three pro- 
foundly human creatures are much more than the 
simple momentary materializations of a dream, or of 
an hypothesis, or of an opinion. They symbolize the 
man who modeled them after all his essential char- 
acteristics. And if Pierre Louys neither could nor 
would publish his Psyche, it was perhaps primarily 
because a mysterious modesty restrained him from 
revealing to all the world this or that profound wound 
that life had inflicted on his heart, wounds he was 
pleased to suffer alone and uncomplaining. 

Let us consider a moment: what, on the whole is 
Psyche? 
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The eternal romance of all those heroes whom des- 
tiny has relentlessly allowed to be torn and tossed be- 
tween life and a dream. 

The dream, here, is called Psyche Vannetty. Life, 
Aracoeli. Like Heracles of old, Aimery Jouvelle is 
absolutely unhesitant in his choice. But in the end his 
choice will turn upon him, as happened to the son of 
Alomena—because the realization of every dream is 
bound to disappoint the dreamer, and because life 
has always revenged itself upon those who have dared 
prefer an idea to life itself. 

A book like this, where the author is telling his 
own story, and not so much his actual story, as his 
fanciful, spiritual history: the tale, not of his deeds, 
but of his hopes and the things he wanted to do; such 
a book contains the germs of many fears for its author. 

Perhaps still another scruple restrained Pierre Louys. 

All his life, he had sung of love,—from the 
Astarte to the Archipel;—but exclusively of the sen- 
sual love that the great inspirational poets had sung 
before him, the masters of Athens, of Alexandria, of 
Syracuse. The day he invented Psyche, a different 
love, until that time unknown or disdained, was re- 
vealed to him: the more complex love of evoluted be- 
ings, the all-embracing love that is so much more per- 
vasive than mere ecstasies of the flesh, the love that 
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tends to join and mingle not only bodies, but minds 
and hearts and intelligences. It was to this more mod- 
ern passion that Pierre Louys, burning his ancient 
gods, had resolved to consecrate his supreme effort. 
To bring these two symbols into conflict with each 
other,—Psyche Vannetty, Aracoeli;—there was an 
object to tempt an artist. Certainly! But Pierre Louys 
was not merely an artist. In his brain, one of the most 
astonishing brains that has ever existed, a pitiless wis- 
dom watched perpetually, directing a critical spirit 
as imperious as that other spirit, the creative spirit of 
the poet. Those who read to the very end of these 
pages where I am going to try to resume the end of 
Psyche, will probably ask, as I do, if the denoue- 
ment originally conceived by the poet has not been 
modified by the philosopher, and if the philosopher’s 
denouement did not fracture the poet’s. 

Torn between his sharp clairvoyance and his ten- 
der predilection, he may have voluntarily taken refuge 
in silence. 


And what was this denouement? 

The most logical, the most fatal. The one that life, 
or destiny, or the gods, had appointed irrevocably 
before the action began. 

Psyche Vannetty, in the glow of the symbolic lamp, 
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has read the verses that Aimery Jouvelle had just writ- 
ten for her. The ink is not yet dry, but Psyche Van- 
netty already knows that Aimery Jouvelle no longer 
loves her. But Aimery Jouvelle himself knows nothing 
of all this, nor will he know for many days. 

How should he know? Have poets ever divined 
what dictates their poems, or to what ends? Aimery 
Jouvelle wrote his poem at one stroke. And he wrote, 
in good faith, thinking to breathe his love upon the 
paper as an incense burner gives out its perfume. But 
Psyche Vannetty is not deceived. It is not good to 
move lamps about in the night. Those who risk it, 
see suddenly too clear. Psyche, who sought farther 
than was necessary, has found what she would not 
have found... . 

The lie was given to man by good fairies. 

And so the drama begins. The true drama. 

Aimery loves no longer and believes that he still 
loves. Psyche knows she is no longer loved. . . . 

She is going to make every attempt to reconquer the 
love that is escaping from her. Aimery, inconscient, 
will place no obstacle in her way. 

And days will pass, days that seem exactly like pre- 
ceding days. 

The two lovers, hidden from the world in their 
voluptuous solitude, may not remain there endlessly. 
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Louys had thought of calling his book “‘The Week of 
Springtime.” Doubtless he remembered that he had 
once written or thought perhaps, that a single night 
sufficed for a couple to empty the entire chalice of 
mutual intoxication. Later he was converted to less 
fleeting loves, but he fixed their limit none the less 
at a week, or two or three. Aimery has taken hardly 
more than seven days to tire of Psyche. And if the 
two lovers’ association is too prolonged, Aimery will 
quickly perceive that he is surfeited. And this must 
not be. But in the end, all dreams soon vanish when 
faced with Life. 

Psyche and Aimery must depart from the Sleeping 
Beauty’s castle. Then Psyche must not have lost all 
hope, and Aimery must have retained his every illu- 
sion. 

An interlude occurs at this point,—the very one 
Pierre Louys hesitated over so long, before making 
up his mind to write. Tired of waiting in Paris for 
her lord and master, whom she had expected to return 
at the end of a single week, the beautiful Aracoeli 
suddenly decides to travel on her own account, and 
leaves immediately for the East Indies, her former 
home. She leaves quite peaceably, as though for a lit- 
tle excursion. And she does not neglect to announce 
her departure. She writes Aimery the most gracious, 
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the most benign of letters. And she will return be- 
sides; that is understood. She will return when the 
spirit moves her, or when she is tired of going straight 
before her, or perhaps when she is recalled; .. . 
if she happens to want to be recalled. So much for 
Aracoeli. 

. . . And so, at a single blow, Psyche is delivered 
Obed rival es 

. . . You think so?—So, to the contrary, Psyche 
is given a rival. Aracoeli present was of little moment, 
we have seen that. Aracoeli far away may be more 
redoubtable. In love as in fencing, a break is not only 
the most adroit parry, it is also the most menacing 
riposte. 

It is quite certain that Aimery Jouvelle, when he 
met Psyche and fell in love with her, had Aracoeli 
under his thumb, and cared little for her. Now, when 
Aracoeli is no longer there, may he not think of her 
a little too much, too much for Psyche’s peace of 
mind? 

At any event, Aracoeli leaves for the Indies, and 
Aimery decides that he is forced to return suddenly 
to Paris. And the Week of Springtime is ended, the 
week that lasted less than twenty days. Having ac- 
corded his heroine a compassionate respite, Pierre 
Louys—magis amica veritas—could not do more. 
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Psyche has returned to Paris. She does not go back 
to see the ingenuous, the too ingenuous, Abbé Tho- 
lozan. What is the use now? But she sees Madame 
de Jaulgonne again. She conceals nothing, but her 
friend cannot advise her. She sees Madame de Horges 
again, and Madame de Gesles and Mademoiselle de 
Vieux-Cernay. She sees Monsieur de Sarens and Rene 
Marcenay. In short, her former life has taken pos- 
session of her once more. She continues never the less, 
to be the mistress of Aimery Jouvelle. But in secret. 
And what a distance between this furtive Parisian 
love-making and the unhindered blossoming of their 
passion in the sequestered chateau and in the park 
stained with white peacocks! 

Psyche is already suffering, and every day this suf- 
fering increases a little more. Her lover is faithful to 
her. But she feels he is growing away from her. 

For he no longer loves her. And he has not been 
long in perceiving it himself. The springtime of the 
Ile-de-France is as sweet as the springtime of Brit- 
tany. And Aimery has breathed its odors with such 
content that, immediately, the castle of the Sleeping 
Beauty is stamped upon his memory as a far-off thing. 

Then, comes the end. A very slow end, a slow part- 
ing that is prolonged, aggravated, momently enlarged. 

Psyche has struggled, certainly. But she is not a 
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fighter. And then, it is easy to say “struggle.”’ Can 
shadows be combatted? A woman in love defends 
herself against a rival. But Psyche has no rival—tan- 
gibly. No longer, since the beautiful Aracoeli has 
gone away... . 

The beautiful Aracoeli will return some day. But 
when that day comes, poor Psyche will already have 
given up the hopeless battle. Since she is no longer 
loved, since nothing has been of any avail, nor senti- 
mental temptations, nor sensual temptations; both 
paralyzed by the certainty of checkmate and disasters; 
since every day Aimery is drawing farther, farther, 
farther away! . . . 

Madame de Jaulgonne, at the adventure’s concep- 
tion, had prophesied its denouement: “When you are 
quite entirely his, he will have ceased to love you. 
. . . Men are like that. . . . And the day he aban- 
dons you, your life will be broken. . . . If it ended 
in a Carmelite chapel, I should not be surprised. In 
your case the thing to guard against is an ending at 
the tomb.” 

Still there is no question of the tomb, assuredly. 
But six months have run their course and suddenly, 
Aimery Jouvelle leaves Paris, almost without telling 
her, except by a petit bleu. And Psyche, reading the 


petit bleu thinks that six months sooner, Aimery also 
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leaving Paris, had written another, very different— 
and that he had not gone alone. . . . 

Just between the author and the reader, Aimery 
Jouvelle, this time would hardly have been able to 
ask Psyche to accompany him, since it is to Mar- 
seilles that he is going—to Marseilles, where the tri- 
umphant Aracoeli will disembark in two days. But 
Psyche knows nothing of that and will have no time 
to learn of it. For she herself, suddenly decides to go 
away too. Paris, when Aimery is no longer there, is 
insupportable. An odious solitude has folded about 
her, a solitude that no friend may soften. A solitude 
she imagines she cannot bear except in the company 
of her happy memories, in the company of the dear 
phantoms of her nights and days now irrevocably 
lost—dead . . . a solitude that forced her to fly one 
evening to that same Gare d’Orsay, to the 9:32, to 
that same Brittany and that mysterious village which 
formerly had been milestones along her passionate 
voyage and the introduction to her radiant life—so 
brief in its duration. . . . 

It is December. Snow covers the earth, and clouds 
cover the sky. Opaque, the night lingers. And the 
train that is carrying Psyche off has just arrived at 
Sainte-Anne-des-Bois, and it is barely dawn. About 
the country station the leafless poplars sadly lift their 
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thin skeletons. Psyche gets out and shivers in the grasp 
of winter. There is no more Springtime. There is no 
more sunshine. There is no motor, expressly brought, 
to welcome the traveller. Psyche is alone, alone, 
alone. She must ask her way of the baggage-man. 

“Madame . . . your castle is very far away!” 

er erate WV hatedoessthatamatter, a... 

She walks through the harsh morning. And she 
does not recognize the road, that once she traversed 
so quickly and so warmly, at Aimery’s side. Especially 
as the snow, already thick, muffles each hedge, each 
tuft of heather, each clump of trees. Snowflakes tum- 
ble in the still air, and fall silently. . . . 

Psyche is walking. A league. Two leagues. Three 
leagues. She is very tired. She is very cold. But she 
hardly notices. She has passed the little open copse, 
the brooks, invisible under their white shroud; the 
wood. Here is the steep lane and its great sturdy oaks. 
Here is the stepped wall. And the gate is closed. 

Closed. Psyche had not foreseen that. How unfor- 
tunate. She must ring, wait, talk. She must see people, 
beeseen by them. ... . 

She makes up her mind. She rings. She calls. And 
the only answer—-silence. 

No one is there. No porter, no gardener. Nothing. 
And the gate is closed. And the wall extends indef- 
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initely far as the eye can see, to right and left. Must 
she leave the place again, return toward the distant 
station, toward the train, toward Paris? 

Psyche does not want to go. And so she walks aim- 
lessly on, following the wall, skirting the park. . . . 

A piece of good fortune: there is a breach in the 
wall. An old breach, choked with briars and nettles. 
But not impenetrably obstructed. Violently, Psyche 
throws herself through the obstacle, pushing aside, 
tearing, trampling. And she passes through, her hands 
lacerated, her dress torn. What does it matter! She is 
within. Within the park. 

The castle, now. Where is the castle? Where is the 
terrace? and above all, the old tower? the old tower 
where the bed was, the low deep bed with its tower 
that the setting sun once glorified? The old counter- 
pane of ancient silk like a rose-coloured lake in the 
last hour of light? She must find it, find it quickly; 
for now the snow is twice as thick, and Psyche feels 
its icy weight upon her shoulders. 

Ah! at last! . . . she discovers the terrace, yon- 
der, to the left, above black pines. . . . And, closer, 
surging abruptly above the bared limbs of despoiled 
beeches, the ogives appear, the ogives that once framed 
bits of blue heaven. At the nearest angle, the tower 
rises her tower. . . 
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And she is close to it. But this time, there is no 
breach. Broken with fatigue and frozen to her very 
soul, Psyche stops—and loses heart. 

The low door is there; and behind the door, the 
much desired staircase, and above the staircase, the 
room full of burning memories, a room still echoing 
with kisses given and received, unforgotten kisses. 
Oh! to enter into all this barely vanished happiness, 
and to be warm again, and to lie down and go to 
sleep—what great good fortune that would be, what 
paradise! But no. The two panels of hard wood stand 
before her, bolted, inexorable. And on this barred 
threshold, she must leave all hope. 

Two stone steps are before the closed door. Psyche 
Vannetty sits down mechanically. 

And immediately a soft sweet numbness envelops 
her, wraps itself about her. There is no roof above 
the vaulted door. The snow falls, vertical and dense. 

Psyche is sleeping, sleeping—forgotten. . . . 

And the snow sews her winding-sheet. 


Such was the end of Psyche, and I have retained 
the most precise memory of it during the fifteen 
years since Pierre Louys read it to me one night, in 
the study with its great bookcases that was his only 
retreat from 1904 to 1925. 
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I told him then: “But the book is finished!” And 
he said to me: ‘Not yet, not yet. . . . There are 
things left for me to do, other things to undo . . 
the departure of Aracocli . . . her return. . . .” 

And, to be brief, he gave me several of those false 
reasons with which he hid from himself the deep hesi- 
tation that restrained him, at the time of the pub- 
lication of this great book, the book of his soul. 

“You see, it is a book that has waited too long. 
I began it in 1906. But it was in 1900 or in rgor that 
I conceived it. And I was wrong to dress it as a mod- 
ern romance. Today, it dates.” 

(“Today” was 1912.) 

He insisted: ‘““Think of it: do women wear corsets 
now? Is there any need to unfasten them? Do we put 
a motor on a train to go from Paris to Brittany? And 
then, this Castle of the Sleeping Beauty . . . has any- 
one any right to speak of a Castle of the Sleeping 
Beauty after Loti, using that very title, wrote the 
masterpiece you know? 

None of that, certainly, was very serious. 

It matters little that a dated book dates. It would 
even be singularly unfortunate if it didn’t. And as 
for Pierre Loti’s title, hadn’t Pierre Loti himself, 
truest and most scrupulous of the great geniuses, taken 
it from Perrault quite loyally? 
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‘““Then—” Thierry Sandre said to me some time 
later, ““—then Psyche will never appear.” 

“But why? It can’t be those pretexts he is giving 
us? or rather giving to himself. . . .” 

“No, obviously.” 

“Well?” 

““Well! the book is too intimate. . . .” 

What novelist has not written this or that “‘too inti- 
mate’’ page, and then destroyed it? It is fortunate for 
the patrimony of France that Pierre Louys, recoiling 
before a gesture that probably tempted him, did not 
destroy Psyche. The part that is still lacking, the part 
I have had the audacity to resume here, will undoubt- 
edly be found again, sooner or later. But such as it 
is, however mutilated, this great book that reveals 
its author to us under another and unforeseen light, 
is like other unfinished books which are not the least 
perfect of our literature: books that have sometimes 
been compared to those temples of two thousand 
years ago, which have survived only in noble frag- 
ments. 

Claude Farrére. 


Etchebiague, 
July-August, 1927. 
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